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INTERNATIONAL 


NATO PLANS FOR CONVENTIONAL-ARMS BUILDUP CRITICIZED 


Moscow APN DAILY REVIEW in English 28 Dec 83 pp 1-3 


[I. Melnikov article: "Why Advocates of Conventional Weapons Are More Active"] 


[Text] American first-strike nuclear arms are being deployed in three West 
European NATO countries in defiance of the peoples’ will. 


The ringleaders of this aggressive bloc are in a hurry, in the meantime, to go 
further than that. ‘hat are they up to now? They are conjuring up another 
danger in the shadow of Pershings and Cruise missiles--a Pentagon-projected 
conventional arms build-up without parallel in the past. 


Some direct evidence to this effect has been furnished by the succession of 
NATO meetings in Brussels this December. The so-called "Eurogroup," which 
brought together defence ministers of 12 states, produced a communique which 
shows how much store the NATO strategists are now setting by "conventional" 
arms in their present calculations. In the coming year, as the bloc's head- 
quarters is expecting, the West European NATO countries will have 700 tanks, 
mostly Leopards and Chailengers, hundreds of armoured cars and artillery guns, 
40,000 portable anti-tank systems, 300 new combat aircraft, eight destroyers 
and frigates, 10 anti-submarine ships phased in.... Each of the new type of 
armaments is invariably designated as modernised, new, or brand-new. 


This programme is nothing short of the actual headway made in carrying through 
the Pentagon's long-cherished idea of speeding up the development of conven- 
tional armaments. Anti-infantry cluster bombs, capable of destroying enemy 
manpower over vast areas, were supplied to the American punitive squads during 
the Vietnam War. Somewhat later, Pentagon experts began to work on "super- 
clever" missiles of pinpoint accuracy, capable of following moving targets-- 
ships or aircraft. Those are "conventional" arms all right, but with the 
latest scientific and technological advances built in. 


The concepts of conventional arms have got a new lease of life in the presence 
of powerful opposition by the peace forces to the plans to deploy new nuclear 
missiles in Western Europe. They have even a name of their own--"Airland 
Battle," and a loyal standard-bearer--American General Rogers, NATO Supreme 
Commander in Europe. He has just been reported by the Associated Press to have 
called on the NATO countries to make "sacrifices" essential for the achievement 


of the planned level of conventional forces and armaments. 








One must say that such pleas are fetching a ready response from political 
quarters close to the "cannon kings" of Western Europe, West Germany, first and 
foremost. Having been left out in the share-up of the orders for nuclear arms, 
they intend to make up for it with “conventional" weapons, thereby bringing 
their countries into the arms race. 


They are using all kinds of means to do so. The “big time” West German press 
has made great play of the successful tests of a new milti-purpose Tornado 
plane. It has been singing the praise of West German designers and pilots but 
meant to get rid of whatever limits may still restrict the output of the latest 
types of military hardware by West German coporations. 


I must remind everybody that almost 30 years ago, while signing the Brussels 
Treaty admitting West Germany to the Western European Union, official Bonn 
pledged itself not to manufacture some of the modern conventional armaments, 

as strategic bombers, long-range missiles, large-tonnage ships and submarines. 
Not a trace has been left of that pledge. The above-mentioned Tornado is being 
made on the Rhine in a glare of publicity to advertise the ability of this multi- 
purpose bomber to "fly as far as the Urals." The Bundeswehr has hastened to 
order over 300 aircraft of this type. West Germany is making land-, sea- and 
air-based missiles, submarines, tanks, and combat helicopters both for her own 
use and for export. 


In short, the arms manufactures on the Rhine are making nonsense of the pro- 
mises and oaths given out of fright three decades ago by those whose Junkerses 
bombed Moscow and London and whose Tigers sowed death and destruction. The 
U.S.-West German agreement, concluded earlier this month, has been a further 
move in that direction. Under it, Bonn will be buying Patriot ground-to-air 
missiles to replace the old Nike-Hercules now in service. 


It would be too naive to pass off the "conventional" arms Washington is 
plumping for as no more than complementing and developing the arms that have 
been in existence for decades, that is, as a kind of "materialisation" of 
Kipling's soldiers’ song of colonial times: "Boots-boots-boots-boots-moving' 
up and down again...." For the arms in question have a fire power comparable 
to that of minor nuclear missiles. Both become extremely dangerous for all 
mankind once in the plans of NATO strategists and in the hands of the Pentagon 
brass-hats. 


(PRAVDA, 27 December. In full.) 


CSO: 1812/76 








INTERNATIONAL 


MILITARIZATION OF ECONOMY SEEN AS ‘NEW STAGE’ IN DEVELOPMENT OF CAPITALISM 
Moscow APN DAILY REVIEW in English 16 Dec 83 pp 1-4 


[Article by S. Menshikov: "World Capitalism Today: The Danger of Total 
Militarization”"] 


[Text] The arms race has considerably intensified in the years of the economic 
crisis. A new round in it has been launched by the U.S. administration. Other 
industrialized capitalist countries are also rapidly increasing their military 
expenditure. NATO's aggressive quarters ied by U.S. impe vialism want to attain 
military superiority over the socialist nations. Bu there also exist deep 
political and economic reasons for the stepping-up of military preparations: 

a new stage in the evolution of the military-industrial complex is taking shape. 


Arms manufacturers feared that detente would reduce the level of militarization. 
The American military-industrial complex installed its henchmen in power. They 
were set the task of ensuring within at least several decades a steady growt! in 
the military budget irrespective of deteate and other "by-ef fects." 


The strategic armaments programme declared by the U.S. President in the autumn 

of 1981 provided for a modernization of the strategic triad to the tune of billions 
upon billions of dollars in the period up to the late 1980s. But that seemed 

too little. In the spring of 1983 a “competent” commission under General Skowcraft 
and consisting of arms manufacturers issued a report which suggested deploying 

new strategic Midgetman missiles in the 1990s. In the same period the U.S. 
President advanced a plan for setting up a large-scale ABM defense in violation 

of all earlier international commitments taken on itself by Washington. If 
approved, this "far-sighted" plan would keep all airspace industry enterprises 
running at full capacity up to the second decade of the 2lst century. 


These sinister schemes have far-reaching socioeconomic and political consequences. 
They may turn moder state-monopoly capitalism into chiefly military capitalism. 
Under this type of capitalism, the greater part of national product, production, 
man* 2wer and finance is geared to a steadily mounting arms race, while economic 
and political life is dominated by the military-industrial complex and trans- 
national financial oligarchy. 











Another characteristic feature of the new stage in the development of the 
military-industrial complex is its growing internationalization. This is 
especially true of the United States as well as Britain, West Cermany, France, 
Italy and Japan. 


Britain is developing its nuclear potential. By 1995 it plans to make the capa- 
city of its nuclear warheads equal to 10 tons of trinitrotoluol for each 
inhabitant with the average concentration per square mile 5 times more than in 
the United States today. West Germany leads NATO in per capita military 
spendings. Italy is to become Washington's chief assistant in the Miadle East. 
The Japanese militarists want to eliminate "disproportions” between the country's 
industrial and military potential. With their developed war industries, 

South Africa and Israel have also become militarist powers and leading arms 
exporters. 


"Military capitalism” has ceased to be only an ominous spectre. The old concepts 
of prosperity through armament are reviving again. Experts of the U.S. 
administration intend to achieve a new economic rise through military orders 

and not thanks to growing investments in civil branches. 


The consequences of the permanent arms race are truly destructive. Military ex- 
penses decrease allocations to production and impede economic growth. A sharp 
turn from investments in civil branches to military expenditures even further 
complicates the problem of unemployment. According to American statistics, 

$1 billion spent on an MX missile system can create 53,000 jobs. The same sum 
could create 65,000 jobs if earmarked to the use of solar energy. 


Long economic decay, mass disappointment and pessimism, and the growing influence 
of reactionary circles and the military industrial complex may curtail bourgeois 
democracy and give rise to fascism. 


Demoralized by ultrareactionaries' attacks, bourgeois reformists are unable to 
suggest a clearcut programme of overcoming the crisis, decay, and unemployment. 
Their speculations about "reindustrialization" (stimulating investment in 
commodity sectors), corporative planning, "social partnership,” and state sub- 
sidies to private corporations are not met with enthusiasm. 


In this complicated situation the actions of progressive workers’ organizations 
acquire special importance. In view of the crisis, they have stepped up organized 


protests against the ruling circles’ attacks on the vital interests and rights of 
the working people. 


Of paramount significance for workers’ organizations is to draw up a democratic 
programme of overcoming the crisis and map out real ways of reducing unemployment, 
ensuring employment, and raising the national economy. In their view, the 

minimum measures in this field should include freezing military expenses; creating 
more jobs; stimulating industries to meet the masses’ demands; highlighting 
research in such paramount problems as provision with energy and foodstuffs, 
development and preservation of natural resources, and environmental protection; 
control over prices; development of social insurance, public health, and education; 
economic cooperation with all countries without discrimination and any other means 
of trade and economic war; and development of contacts with socialist nations. 





Such a minimum programme calls for democratic reforms in the capitalist countries’ 
economies and international economic relations. These reforms shovld at least 
restrict the domination of the military-industrial complex and transnationals. 


The most difficult thing sometimes is to convince disappointed and hesitating 
people that their struggle for the right to work, for jobs, economic growth, 

and material well-being cannot be crowned with success if it is not accompanied 
by a mass movement against new missiles, military expenditures and extreme 
reaction's chauvinist and anticommunist slogans. This struggle today is part 

of the efforts for preventing nuclear catastrophe and ensuring the right to live. 


(PRAVDA, December 5, Abridged.) 


CSO: 1812/74 











INTERNATIONAL 


OFFICIAL BAILS ‘HELPFUL’ 1983 CONTACTS WITH PRC 
OW29043. Mascow in Mandarin to China 1230 GMT 25 Sec 83 


[Text] Dear Listeners: The year 1983 is coming to aa end. As a rule, at 

the end of the year one sums up the work of the past year and draws up future 
plans. In this comection, the following is our ststion reporter's interview 
with Kruglovs, responsible secretary of the Soviet-Chinese Friendship Society 
Central Vouncil, on the society's activities in1963. Comrade Kruylova said: 
The Soviet-Chinese Friendship Society has continued to carry out its activi- 
ties in 1983, introducing to the Soviet pecple in various circles the Leninist 
internscionalist policy implemented by the CPSU and Soviet Government toward 
China. The following are some conccete examples: 


The Soviet people celebratei the 34th founding anniversary of the People's 
Republic of China. A gala concert staged by famous Soviet artists was held 

at the House of Friendship Among the People of Various Countries in Moscow. 
The Soviet-Chinese Friendship Society aiso introduced to the Soviet people 
various events in Chinese history and cultural life. In 1982, we commemorated 
the 60th anniversary of the "7 February Strike," the 50th founding anniversary 
of the Chinese film workers’ association, the 85th birth anniversary of the 
famour Chinese Communist activist Zhang Tailei and of the Chinese writer Lao 
She, as well as the 30th anniversary of the death of Chinese painter Xu 
Beihong. As for activities concerning the history of Soviet-Chinese relations, 
I wish to especially mention a gathering of former Soviet military experts 
who helped the Chinese people in various stages of their liberation struggle. 
The staff members of the Chinese Embassy in the Soviet Union attended many 
activities sponsored by the society. 


Comrade Kruglova went on to say: Our society was very happy to receive many 
Chinese guests. In 1983 we received the Chinese gymnasts taking part in the 
IZVESTIYA cup international tournament and a tournament in Riga, the Chinese 
women's volleyball team playing friendship matches with Soviet teams, the 
Chinese film workers attending the 13th international film festival in Mos- 
cow, and the Chinese railway crew of the Beijing-Moscow train. 


The resumption of contacts between the Soviet-Chinese Friendship Society and 
the Chinese-Soviet Friendship Association was an important event in the 
activities of the Soviet-Chinese Friendship Society. A delegation of the 





Chinese People's Association for Friendship With Foreign Countries and the 
Chinese-Soviet Friendship Association visited the Soviet Union from 3 to 18 
July. A special tour group of aciivists of the Union of Soviet Societies for 
Friendship With Foreign Countries and the Soviet-Chinese Friendship Society, 
which was led by Academician Tikhvinsky, first deputy chairman of the society, 
visited the People's Republic of China in October 1983. During the 2-week 
visit, the group toured Beijing, Guilin, Guangzhou, Shanghai and Xian, visited 
various Chinese industrial and agricultural enterprises and schools, and had 
conversations with Chinese workers, peasants and intellectuals. 


In late November, a special tour group of activists of the Chinese-Soviet 
Friendship Association led by Liang Shufen, vice governor of the Hubei Pro- 
vincial People's Government and vice chairman of the Hubei branch of the 
Chinese-Soviet Friendship Association, visited the Soviet Union. During the 
16-day visit the Chinese guests toured Moscow, Leningrad, Tashkent, Baku, 

and Sumgait. The exchanges of the tour gropus by the society and the associa- 
tion are helpful for resuming and developing the friendship between the Soviet 
and Chinese people. 


In conclusion, Comrade Kruglova said: We believe that the expansion of 
contacts between the society and its Chinese counterpart is in line with the 
interests of the Soviet and Chinese people. 


CSO: 4005/295 











INTERNATIONAL 


"GRATIFYING CHANGE’ SEEN IN 1983 PRC CONTACTS 
0W290451 Moscow in Mandarin to China 1230 GMT 27 Dec 83 
[Station observer commentary] 


[Text] Dear Chinese listeners: 1983 will soon be over. At this time of 

year people always make it a practice to review the work accomplished in the 
past year and draw up future plans. What advances have been made in Soviet- 
Chinese relations in 1983? Here is the view of an observer of this station. 


In recent years, particularly in 1983, certain gratifying changes have taken 
place in Soviet-Chinese relations. Special envoys of the USSR and China held 
two rounds of talks in Moscow and Betjinzg. The State Committee for Hydrometeo- 
rology and Environmental Control of the USSR and China's State Meteorological 
Bureau reached an agreement and signed a protocol on improving the operation 

of the meteorological lines between Moscow and Beijing, and between Khabarovsk 
and Beijing. The trade volume between the two countries also increased. 
Soviet-Chinese border trade was also resumed at Korgas in China's Xinjiang 
Uygur Autonomous Region. 


Contacts in other spheres also gradually developed. For example: The ex- 
change of students was reinstated in 1983 and, after an interruption of 20 
years, contacts between the two countries’ friendship associations were also 
restored. A delegation of the Chinese People's Association for Friendship 
With Foreign Countries and the Chinese-Soviet Friendship Association, headed 
by Liang Geng, vice president of the Chinese People's Association for Friend- 
ship With Foreign Countries, visited the USSR in July. In October a group 
composed of members of the Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cul- 
tural Relations With Foreign Countries and activists of the Soviet-Chinese 
Friendship Society visited China. In November, a group composed of activists 
of the Chinese Association for Friendship With Foreign Countries and the 
Chinese-Soviet Friendship Association also visited the USSR. The Soviet 
people are particularly pleased with such good developments, and they have 
expressed the hope that Soviet-Chinese relations will be further improved. 


At a meeting with the delegation of the Chinese Association for Friendship 
With Foreign Countries, Kruglova, chairman of the Presidium of the Union of 
Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations With Foreign Countries, 
said: 











{Begin recording of Kruglova's remarks in Russian fading into superimposed 
Mandarin translations] It is our earnest hope that, after more than 20 years 
of interruption of relations, you friends from China, including those who 
visited our country more thaa 20 years ago, can see the USSR of today with 
your own eyes. We hope that this visit will make concrete contributions to 
the cause of friendship and mutual understanding between people's sincere 
wish that not only should our two countries be good neighbors but that they 
should also become really good friends. I want to convince my Chinese 
guests that the Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural Rela- 
tions With Foreign Countries and the Soviet-Chinese Friendship Society will 
continue to work for the lofty goal of strengthening the ties between the 
Soviet and Chinese peoples. [end recording] 


Not long ago Alekseyev, a Soviet writer, joined the group of activists of the 
Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations With Foreign 
Countries and the Soviet-Chinese relations, he told a reporter of this station 
that he wished the friendly ties between the Soviet and Chinese peoples. would 
be strengthened, and that the relations between the two peoples be constantly 
broadened. He added, however, that a lot of things have to be accomplished 
in order to establish genuine friendship and uninterrupted ties. 


Representatives of the Chinese people who visited the UsSR in 1983 also sup- 
ported the further growth of Chinese-Soviet friendship. In an interview with 
a reporter of this station (Guan Daren), who came from China to attend an 
UN-sponsored international seminar on cartography held in Moscow in Septem- 
ber 1983, said: 


[Begin recording] The USSR is the hometown of world revolution. The Chinese 
people always cherish profound friendship for the Soviet people. They attach 
great importance to developing friendship with the Soviet people. I am 
pleased that here in Moscow I have found that the Soviet people have the same 
kind of feeling. I have learned that the two countries’ exchanges in the cul- 
tural, sports, scientific and technological fields have been enhanced. Sci- 
entific and technological exchanges certainly will benefit both countries and 
both peoples. I hope the exchanges will continue to grow in this area. 

[End recording] 


Liang Shufen, head of the delegation of activists of the Chinese Association 
for Friendship With Foreign Countries and the Chinese-Soviet Friendship Asso- 
ciation, and vice governor of Hubei, also pointed out: 


[Begin recording] We sincerely hope that the great friendship of the Chinese 
and Soviet peoples will last forever. The promotion and development of such 
friendship not only is in theinterest of our two peoples but it is also in 
the interest of Asian and world peace. 


Dear Chinese listeners: You have just heard views on Soviet-Chinese relations 
expressed by representatives of the Soviet and Chinese peoples. Their re- 
marks prove that people of our two countries hope Soviet-Chinese relations 
will be further improved 


CSO: 4005/295 











INTERNATIONAL 


PERSIAN-LANGUAGE YEAR-END SURVEYS DISCUSS 1983 EVENTS IN IRAN 
Shift To ‘Reaction,’ ‘Imperialism' 
NC310930 Moscow in Persian to Iran 1700 GMT 30 Dec 83 


[Igor Sheftunov Commentary: "The Year of Dogged Struggles by the Peopie of 
Iran Against Reaction and Imperialism"] 


[Text] When assessing the results of 1983, it should be stressed that this year 
was marked in Iran with great efforts by domestic reaction and imperialism to 
prevent the realization of the 11 February slogan of "freedom, independence and 
social justice." 


Throughout the past year Iran's bourgeoisie, big merchants, landlords and con- 
servative clergymen attacked the revolutionary gains of the Lranian people ir: 
various fields. This was something which satisfied the imperialists. After 
ending the confiscation of private enterprises, the process of returning these 
to their previous owners began. The introduction of the labor law in Iran 
which banned strikes and the forming of unions, and which granted domestic 

and foreign entrepreneurs more opportunities to exploit toilers was warmly 
welcomed by the West. Land that was previously taken and handed over to farmers 
was returned to many landlords. The FINANCIAL TIMES, the organ of British 
monopolies, very happily pointed out that the firm supporters of a free market 
economy, that is, suppor*ers of capitalism, are gaining more and more access to 
power in Iran and it stressed that thus once again greater possibilities are 
being created in Iran for the activities of Western monopolies. These circles 
have resorted to extensive aggression against those forces in Iran which have 
consistently struggled against the Shah's :eactionary regime and the imperial- 
ists’ supremacy, which actively participated in the 1l February revolution and 
which are now defending that revolution's ideals. 


In Bahman [period from 21 January to 19 February], Iranian reaction imprisoned 
Tudeh Party activists and thus inflicted a blow on the leader of Iran's working 
class and on the major struggler against capitalist oppression. Throughout 
1983 in Iran not only the arrest of members of the Tudeh Party, but also of 

its sympathizers continued. 


In Ordibehesht [period from 21 April to 21 May], the Tudeh Party was officially 
banned. Iranian officials broadcast a rehearsed television play starring mem- 


10 





bers of the party who had been tortured. A slanderous anti-Soviet clamor, 

which is still continuing, started in Iran. Other attempts to cloud relations 
with the Soviet Union were also made. (?All these steps) were taken to facili- 
tate the infiltration of Western monopolies in Iran. Local exploiters and 
Western monopolies want to oppress Iran's toilers like before and to plunder 

the country's wealth. These attempts by Iran's officials were appreciated by 
U.S. President Reagan who called on leaders of the largest imperialist countries 
during a meeting in the small U.S. town of Williamsburg to support more actively 
the activities of Iran's rightist forces. 


While the imperialists fully endorse the persecution of patriots that the 
Iranian officials are resorting to, the Iranian people's opinion on this is 
very different. When on 1 Mehr [22 September] officials tried to organize 
demonstrations to condemn the Tudeh Party, they succeeded in gathering only a 
few hundred people in Tehran in a street demonstration. 


Throughout the past year the Iranian people rose, in one way or other, in a 
confrontation with reaction and the imperialists. This confrontation was mani- 
fested by the Iranian workers’ protest against reactionary laws on unions. As 

1 result Tavakkoli, minister of labor and one of the sponsors of the new bill, 
nad to resign. Farmers in various parts of the country protested against the 
return 1g of land to landlords. The people's dissatisfaction over the ever- 
increasing cost of living and the unprecedented level of unemployment increased. 
Although officials arrest large groups of wo’ rs, farmers and intellectuals 
they cannot silence the voice of this dissatisfaction. 


In mid-Azar [period from 22 November to 21 December], in a bid to terrify the 
masses, the trial of Iran's patriots, including activists of the Tudeh Party, 
was staged in Tehran. Holding this contrived trial behind closed doors proves 
that the organizers of this dirty effort are afraid to unveil their own acts 
as fire is afraid of water because this trial is backfiring against its organ- 
izers more and more each day. 


Despite the fact that they were under physical and psychological torture for 
many months by the most expert ClIA-trained former elements of the secret police, 
SAVAK, many of the petriots prove the baselessness of accusations being made. 

As the Tudeh Party pointed out in its special statement, the continuation of 
criminal acts show, more and more clearly each day, who the organizers of these 
acts are. These people are pro-imperialist and pro-reactionary elements that 
consider the Tudeh Party of Iran--an organization which, for more than 40 years, 
has been struggling for national independence, freedom and social justice--a 
major obstacle in the implementation of their own counterrevolutionary plots. 
The Tudeh Party statement says that the policy adopted by imperialism is aimed 
at returning Iran to imperialist domination and, on the international scale, 

at turther escalating the crusade against communism and the Soviet Union. 


All the world's progressive people confirm the Iranian people's just struggles. 
Social circles in Europe, Asia, Africa and America condemn the persecution of 
Iranian patriots and, especially, of members of the Tudeh Party. Participants 
in a gathering of several thousand people in Delhi, expressed the zealous 
support of the Indian people in a resolution for the Iranian people who are 
resisting efforts by domestic rightist forces and imperialism to tie Iran 
behind the bandwagon of U.S. policy. 
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The Soviet people too support the wish of all peoples, including the IlLranian 
people, for progress toward independence and social welfare. The USSR Supreme 
Soviet once again stressed this in its decree on the world situation and on the 
Soviet Government's foreign policy which was approved unanimously on Thursday. 
In this document imperialist intervention i:: the affairs of countries and of 
independent nations is severely denounced, and the fact that the Soviet Union's 
policy on the expansion of cooperation between nations has remained unchanged 
has been confirmed. The Supreme Soviet pointed out the importance of the 
Statement by Soviet leader, Yuriy Andropov, who has said that the proponents 

of world supremacy are trying, under the veil of anti-communism, to establish 
the system they favor wherever they do not meet resistance. 


Undoubtedly in the new year too, as in the past year, the forces of imperialism 
and reaction will try to trample, wherever they have the slightest opportunity, 
on the holy right of each nation to social progress and independent development. 
Only if the world's nations display alertness and decisiveness and resistence 
will they be able to thwart these plans of imperialism and reaction. 


In concluding my remarks today, dear listeners, I express my wishes for the 
further success of each and every one of you in 1984. Thank you for your 
attention. I greet you until my next talk. 


Soviet-Iranian Economic Cooperation 
NC221000 Moscow in Persian to Iran 1700 GMT 21 Dec 83 
[Unattributed Commentary } 


[Text] Dear listeners, 1983 is ending. Soviet and Iranian economic-technical 
cooperation continued in 1983 and new industrial units that hac been set up in 
Iran with Soviet technical assistance were handed over for use. 


The Soviet Union has never set up nonessential units for Iran's economy, or 
demonstrative units in order to raise its prestige. All the industrial and 
other units that have been built with Soviet assistance have played and still 
do play an important part in the creation, consolidation and development of 
Iran's national independent economy, as well as help to elevate the level of 
employment and the people's welfare. 

So far a total of .°* industrial units have been built in Iran with Soviet 
assistance. 


The commissioning of High Furnace No 2 at the Esfahan Steel Mill was the most 
important event in the past year. The commissioning of this high furnace is 
tantamount to starting a new phase in the enlargement of the Esfahan Steel Mill-- 
Iran's largest industrial unit--and in the increase of its production capacity 
from 550,000 tons to 1.9 million tons of steel annually. 


On this occasion we want to point out that 1983 marked the 10th anniversary of 
the operation of the Esfahan Steel Mill. During the 10 years of the Esfahan 
Steel Mill's operation it was proven that Soviet technical installations at 
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the mill operate very efficiently and that its production capacity is more than 
the quantity foreseen in the project. In his speech at a meeting on the 
occasion of the commissioning of High Furnace No 2 at the steel mill, President 
Khamene'i referred particularly to the iaportance of the Esfahan Steel Mill for 
the progress and development of the country's economy, for ensuring the complete 
independence of Iran's economy, and for removing all dependence on foreign 
countries. Mines and Metals Minister Ahmadabadi [name as heard] thanked the 
Soviet Union for its assistance in the construction and commissioning of the 
plant. During the 10 years of the mill's operation--which is Iran's only steel 
plant with a complete (?producticn) cycle--about six million tons of steel have 
been melted there. As a result, [ran has economized laizge amounts of foreign 
exchange by decreasing the imports of steel products from foreign countries. 
The installation and commission of this plant made it possible for tens of 
thousands of Iranian workers and engineers to be trained and to increase their 
level of expertise. At present, the steel complex, including the coal and fuel 
base that was also built with Soviet assistance, employs more than 60,000 


people. 


In 1983, the second section of the power generator with an output of 315,000 
kilowatts became operational at the Ramin Thermal Power Plant in Ahvaz. The 
construction of this power generator is being carried out by Soviet organizations 
under contract. Several thousand Iranian experts are working there. The Ramin 
power plant supplies electricity to the Khuzestan area in the south of Iran 

which is of extreme economic importance. Activities pertaining to the construc- 
tion of the third and fourth generators of this power plant continue. In the 
coming year, the third generator of this thermal power plant is expected to be 
handed over for use. 


Last year, the Lranian side accepted the electrified 147-km Julfa-Tabriz rail- 
way, which is Iran's first electrified railway, for permanent use. This rail- 
way was electrified by Soviet organizations and Iran's special cargo, which is 
carried via the Soviet Union in transit, is carried by this railway. Naturally, 
the electrification of only part of the important Julfa-Tehran railway (?cannot) 
fully solve the problem of increased cargo circulation. As of today the Iranian 
side has been unable to accept as many railway cars at Julfa station as had a 
previously been agreed upon. 


Logis demands that activities on the electrification of this railway continue. 
As a result, the circulation of goods between the Soviet Union and Iran will 
increase greatly. This is solely to the benefit of the Iranian people because 
a large quantity of cargo and other commodities for Iran are carried in transit 
through Soviet territory. 


During the past year, the construction of grain elevators also continued and a 
number of grain elevators were commissioned. Soviet and Iranian organizations 
have years of enormous experience in this area. 


In October 1983, the Mashhad grain elevator--with a capacity of 113,000 tons 

and one of the largest grain elevators in the Middle East--became permanently 
operational. In addition, during the current year the grain elevators in Neka’, 
Yasuj and Shahr-e Kord became permanently operations, while the operation of 
the grain elevators in Semnan and Jiroft was guaranteed. 
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The Soviet Union's assistance to Iran in the construction of grain elevators 
plays an important part in solving the probi-m of providing the Iranian people 
with bread, which is an extremely important problem. Meanwhile, it should be 
said that the capacity of the grain elevators which have been built in Iran with 
Soviet assistance surpasses the (?half) million-ton mark. 


The year 1983 has been an important year in the history of Soviet-Iranian 
economic relations. In 1983, the 20th anniversary of the first Soviet-Iranian 
economic-technical cooperation agreement was marked. Ever a brief glance at 
the history of cooperation during the past 20 years allows us to conclude that 
the Soviet Union's pure assistance based on the principle of goodneighborliness 
has played an extremely important role in the development of Iran's independent 
national economy. With Soviet cooperation, new economic areas, which did not 
previously exist--namely the steel, coal extraction, and gas industries, and 
the heavy machinery building plant--have been built and the electricity, trans- 
porcation and education industries have progressed. 





At the same time, when we glance at the events of the past year, we unfortun- 
ately also conclude that all the possibilities for economic cooperation between 
the two neighboring countries based on the principle of goodneighborliness have 
not yet been fully tapped. Unfortunately, during the current year unfriendly 
steps were taken against Soviet experts who had been invited by the L[ranian 
Government for technical assistance and efforts were also made to distort the 
nature of our bilateral economic relations which have aways been based on the 
principle of goodneighborliness, mutual respect, nonintervention in domestic 
affairs, and mutual benefits. Even though Soviet-Iranian economic-technical 
cooperation during the past 20 years showed that it can prosper and is beneficial 
for the progress of Lran's national economy, we should not forget that the 
Standing Committee of Soviet-Iranian Economic Cooperation which is an important 
means for regulating our bilateral economic relations has not met for a long 
time and the outlook of our cooperation is not clear. Soviet organizations have 
never refused to extend technical assistance to the Iranian people and, at the 
same time, they have never imposed this assistance on their neighbor. 


We fully believe that despite the opposition by some anti-Soviet elements, 


Soviet-Lranian economic-technical cooperation will continue because this 
cooperation is to the benefit of the Iranian and Soviet people. 


CSO: 4640/96 
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INTERNATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL LAW GIVES STATES RIGHT TO JAM FOREIGN RADIO BROADCASTS 
Moscow ARGUMENTY I FAKTY in Russian No 48, 29 Nov 83 p 7 
[Article by G. Timofeyeva: "For Purity of the Air" ] 


[Text] International law watches over the interests of states in the face 

of radio aggression by imperialism. The peoples of the world are more deter- 
minedly trying to disseminate its norms and principles in exchange of informa- 
tion between countries. 


In recent years, a series of documents has been adopted by the UN and UNESCO 
emphasizing attention on th, reed to «se the mass information media in the 
interest of peace, detente, developmer. of international cooperation and 
against the arms race. 


As for radio broadcasting, one of the most powerful means of propaganda, ref- 
erence should be made to such a fundamental document as the Convention of the 
International Union of Telecommunications, the participation of which are 

154 states. The convention provides for limitation of freedom in the use 

of electric communication when it "threatens the security of a state or contra- 
venes public order and moral principles" (Article 32). 


An important role in the elaboration of a “code of behavior" for radio broad- 
casting services in the international arena has been played by the Convention 
on the Use of Radio Broadcasting in the Interest of Peace, adopted at a special 
diplomatic conference convened by the League of Nations in Geneva in 1936. 

This document, whose title speaks for itself, deals with the tasks of radio 
broadcasting exclusively in the spirit of development of neighborliness and 
mutual understanding among peoples. 


At the concluding session of the Geneva conference, some states made written 
reservations to the text of the document relative to the possibility of curbing 
broadcasts from abroad if they interfere in their internal affairs. Thus 
Belgium stated that states can "jam with their own means incompatible broad- 
casts emanating from another country... in conformity with general provisions 
of international law...." Spain left itself the right "to cut off with all 
possible means propaganda that can hurt internal order in Spain and is a 
violation of the convention...." The Soviet Union, in ratifying this docu- 
ment, also reserved the right "to take any steps for the protection of its 
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interests both in case of nonobservance of the provisions of the convention by 
other states and also in case of other actions violating the interests of the 
USSR." 


It is revealing that the United States did not affix its signature to the 
Geneva convention, as its principles contradict the aims of the strategists 

of “psychological war.” The United States also did not ratify the Internation- 
al Pact on Civil and Political rights of 1966, calling upon the states to for- 
bid any propaganda of war as well as statements aimed at fomenting national, 
religious or racial discord and hatred. 


Because of the negative position of the American side, the UNESCO Declaration 

on Fundamental Principles Pertaining to Contribution of Mass Information Media 
to Strengthening Peace and International Mutual Understanding adopted in 1978 

failed to include important progressive provisions. 


The United States voted against the "Principles of Utilization by States of 
Artificial Satellites of the Earth for International Direct Television Broad- 
casting," discussed last year at the UN General Assembly, reserving the possi- 
bility of television broadcasts via satellites to other countries only with 
the agreement of their governments. 


On the other hand, Washington since 1945 has been determinedly striving for 
recognition in international law of the principle of nonlimitation of "freedom 
of information." In practice, this means the inabililty of a state to protect 
itself from alien propaganda pressure by the United States and other Western 
poowers. But most countries do not accept such an approach. 


Even at the dawn of development of other forms of broadcasting, states tried 
to provide means of fighting against their abuse. As for the practice of 
jamming foreign broadcast, this was done for the first time by Austria in the 
‘30s. The country was obliged to resert to this in order to suppress radio 
broadcasts of the Third Reich, which was using them for the purpose of provid- 
ing propaganda support for their plans of forced annexation of Austria to 
Germany. 


Today in the West, they are trying t» commit such cases to oblivion. The 
Opinion is being spread that jamming of broadcasts is ostensibly the prerogative 
of the socialist countries. While demagogically declaring that the "free 

world is open to any information, the West's ruling circles, especially the 
United States, are actually doing everything to hinder it. 


Americans are practically deprived of the possibility of listening to foreign 
broadcasts. Thus according to data in the beginning of the '70s, only 0.75 
percent of all receivers of American make were provided with a short-wave 
range needed for receiving broadcasts from abroad 


A refined system has existed for a long time in the United States of isolating 
the population from foreign information, first and foremost from the socialist 
countries. These purposes are also being objectively served by the introduc 
tion in the United states of closed systems of cable and cassette television, 
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restricting the possibilities of receiving foreign television broadcasts by 
means of communication satellites. At the same time, the U.S. delegation at 
the UN is determined!y seeking international agreement for uncontolled televi- 
sion broadcasts from abroad by states. 


The diversionary activities of the United states in the air are not limted 
solely to the dissemination of deceitful and falsified information, In viola~ 
tion of the norms of international law, the United States is engaged in jamming 
on the territories of third countries undesirable, from its point of view, of 
broadcasts from abroad, particularly from the USSR. Without the knowledge of 
interested states, the United States is using foreign territories for the 
creation of systems of radio interception, eavesdropping on communications 
lines and the like. This by the way was shown by an “incident” involving a 
South Korean plane when the texts of radio interceptions were published in 

the West. 


How does one evaluate such piratic actions of the United States as utilization 
of radio frequencies allocated by the International Uneion of Electric Communi- 
cation to states, particularly to our country, which interfere with the nor- 
mal operation of Soviet radio stations? 


Declaring measures of states for the protection of national airwaves to be a 
violation of the notorious “freedom of information, imperialist circles would 
like to provide for themselves a completely free hand for further acts of 
sabotage. But such demagogic methods can hardly contribute to shaking the 
persistent idea of the West's radio services as tools of political conspiracies 
against the freedom and independence of peoples. 


7697 
CSO: 1807/72 
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INTERNATIONAL 


ANTI-SEMITISM, ZIONISM BOTH BASED ON IDEA OF SEPARATE JEWISH NATION 
Moscow ARGUMENTY I FAKTY in Russian No 46, 15 Nov 83 p 6 


[Article by L. Dadiani, candidace of juridical sciences: “Anti-Semitism and 
Zionism--Two Sides of the Same Coin"] 


[Text] Zionism is Jewish bourgeois nationalism containing a chauvinistic, 
racist ideology based on the antiscientific thesis of "the existence of the 
worldwide Jewish people" whose center is the state of Israel. Zionism is 
also a proimperialist (in recent years--imperialist) political current ex- 
pressing the interests of Israel's ruling circles and a large bourgeoisie 
of Jewish origin joined to monopolistic capital of the imperialist states, 
first and foremost the United States. 


From the time of its inception, Zionism has answered and continues to answer 

to the class interests of world imperialism as a whole. After the formation of 
Israel (May 1948), imperialism, and first of all the ruling circles of the 
United States, have been most actively utilizing international and national 
Zionist organizations for the accomplishment of their po'icy both on a global 
and regional scale (principally in the Near East) and in individual countries. 


International Zionism in our days is a tool of imperialism in its struggle 
against the USSR and the whole socialist community, the international commun- 
ist and workers as well as the national liberation movement, first of all 

in the Arabian East. The basic content of contemporary Zionism both as an 
ideology and as a political current is chauvinism, racism, anticommunism and 
antisovietism. 


Different Approaches~~Same Aim 


The ideologues of Zionism and their allies handle the "Jewish question” quite 
antiscientifically, in a particularly chauvinist and racist spirit, most close- 
ly tying it in to the dogma concerning “perpetual antisemitism." Actually 

this is a general Zionist-antisemitic thesis to the effect that Jews at all 
times and everywhere, aside from “their country," have been a "foreign body.” 


Marxists-Leninists understand by the Jewish question the position of Jews 
possessing no or unequal political rights in an exploiting society, their 
life under conditions of race, national and sometimes even religious 
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discrimination because of the ruling classes ably using the method of “divide 
and conquer” and artificially creating national and religious friction and en- 
mity between Jews and non-Jews. Regardless of what demagogy Zionists might 
resort to, life convincingly shows that the Jewish question has existed and 
continues to exist only in exploiting social-economic structures, particularly 
under capitalism. Under the conditions of socialist society, however, the 
question of the position and rights of workers of Jewish, or of any national- 
ity is solved fairly, democratically and excludes any race or national discrimi- 
nation, any race or national privileges. 


Both Zionists and antisemites, proceeding from their class and chauvinistic 
aims, have the nationalist-race factor as their cornerstone. At the same time, 
Zionists declare the Jews to be the “chosen people,” the “light of mankind,” 
while the antisemites attribute to them all that is negative, base and per- 
nicious, representing them as the epitome of all human vices and defects. 


In this way, dispensing with their various essentially identical racist 

ideas, the Zionists and antisemites complement each other as it were. They 
actually operate as a single front against the objective, progressive process 
of natural, voluntary assimilation and against mixed marriages. They speak of 
“purity of race and blood,” that is, for the traditions and atmosphere actually 
of a unique new ghetto, first of all in the spiritual realm. 


Antisemitically inclined state figures of bourgeois countries in the period 
before World War I and between the two world wars eagerly strove to make con- 
tacts and to cooperate with Zionist leaders. Both in the past and in our 
days, the overwhelming majority of Zionist leaders not only quite actively 
used and use antisemitism in their own interests but are also interested in 
fomenting antisemitic frames of mind and have frequently cooperated and still 
cooperate with the most inveterate antisemites. 


Zionist ideologues attempt to pass themselves off as ideologica! and political 
enemies of fascism. At the same time, common elements of their ideological 
platform as well as a number of aspects of the policy and practice of’ Zionism 
and fascism are based on chauvinism and racism as well as on diehard anticom 
munism and antisovietism. 


Zionists in the Role of Antisemites 


As we know, a Ziorist dogma states that the formation of a Jewish state should 
in itself contribute to the elimination and disappearance of antisemitism. 

Its untenability is obvious today. In a whole series of capitalist countries 
and nations, antisemitism today not only exists but is even growing. Its 

tip is aimed as always against the poor strata of the Jewish population. It 
should be emphasized that Zionist leaders are not conducting a struggle against 
the existing and growing antisemitism in capitalist countries, but then they 
howl provocatively and slanderously that at the present time it exists in the 
USSR and the other socialist countries. 


It is noteworthy that while force-pumping antisovietism and anticommunism, 
Zionist leaders immediately label as antisemitism and as actions inimical 
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to Jews, Judaism and the state of Israel any unpleasantness or disagreement 
with antiscientific, antipopular, antinational ideas of Zionism for the Israeli 
people themselves and laboring Jews of other countries as well as any criticism 
of the adventuristic policy of Israel's ruling circles. 


Zionist leaders and ideologues do not simply add grist to the mill of anti- 
semitic circles but actually appear as genuine antisemites. 


First, Zionists, by foisting their reactionary ideology on Jewish communities 
of different countries, evoke and provoke mistrust toward Jews among the popu- 
lation of many countries and foment antisemitic moods. 


Second, they propagandize and fan hatred and contempt for Arabs. They maintain 
a racist, anti~Arab policy in Israel itself, especially in the occupied terri- 
tories, a policy developing into genocide. 


Third, Zionist leaders and ideologues in one way or another maltreat, insult 

and persecute broad masses of the Jewish population in different countries of 
the world, as thes consider mly those to be “real Jews" who belong to Jewish 

Organizations and accept the dogmas of Zionism. 


Fourth, the aggressive adventuristic policy of the Zionist rslers of israel, 
as repeatedly emphasized by the Communist Party of Israel, is of an antira~ 
tional character. 


Communists have always conducted and still conduct a principled, consistent 
and steadfast struggle against any and all forms and manifestations of naticn- 
alism, chauvinism and racism. (xpresseing the interests of progressive peoples 
of the whole world, the international Conference of Communist and Workers 
Parties in 1969 in Moscow called upon all democrstic forces for a struggle 
against “misanthropic ideology and practice of tacism.., against racial and 
national discrimination, Zionism and antisemitism, which are being fomented by capitalist 
reactionary forces and are being used by them for the political disorientation 
of the masses." 





In our country, the national feelings and national worth of every person are 
respected. The CPSU, it was pointed out at the 26th party congress, has fought 
and always will decisively fight against such manifestations alien to social~ 
ism as nationalism, against ary nationalist quirks such as, for example, anti- 
semitism or Zionism. 


7697 
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INTERNATIONAL 





BRIEFS 


SYRIAN IRRIGATION WORKERS IN UZBEKISTAN--(UZTAG)--A delegation of irrigation 
workers from the Syrian Arab Republic, headed by the general director of the land 
reclamation company Taha al-Atrapem, is visiting Uzbekistan. The delegation 
members have acquainted themselves with the experience of Uzbek land reclamation 
workers, examined irrigation systems and water projects in the Hungry Steppe, 

and went to Bukhara and Samarkand. [Text] [Tashkent PRAVDA VOSTOKA in Russian 

1 Dec 83 p 2] 


LATIN AMERICAN TRADE UNIONISTS IN ALMA-ATA--A delegation of trade union workers 
from several Latin American countries, which is visiting our country at the 
invitation of AUCTUC, was in the capital of Kazakhstan for 4 days. 

Menes Jose Manuel, head of the delegation and general secretary of the National 
Trade Union Center of Working People of Panama, told a KAZTAG correspondent: 
"The socioeconomic and cultural achievements of Kazakhstan impress us. Back 
home we will tell about Soviet people's great creative work and striving to 
preserve peace on earth. [Excerpts] [Alma-Ata KAZAKHSTANSKAYA PRAVDA in Russian 
23 Dec 83 p 3] 


CUBAN CONSULATE IN KIEV--On 20 December, a reception was held in Kiev on the 
occasion of the opening of the consulate general of the Republic of Cuba. 
Present at the reception were representatives of party, administrative and 
public organizations, staff members of the Ukrainian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, as well as leaders of the consular representatives of the socialist 
countries in Kiev. The reception was attended by (Vasquez), charge d'affaires 
of the Republic of Cuba in the Soviet Union. [Text] [AU242026 Kiev Domestic 
Service in Ukrainian 0500 GMT 21 Dec 83 AU] 


CSO: 1811/20 
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NATIONAL 


WESTERN ‘DISTORTIONS’ OF SOVIET FORCED LABOR SYSTEM REFUTED 
Moscow APN DAILY REVIEW in Russian 15 Dec 83 pp 2-3 


[Text] The Western mass media continue an anti-Soviet propaganda campaign 
about alleged use of forced labour in the USSR. The U.S. Congress recently 
has joined the campaign. It has passed a resolution saying that the Soviet 
Union widely uses convicts" labour and makes them work in extremely harsh 
conditions. 


The Soviet legislation on penitentiary labour does provide for the use of 
convicts in socially useful work, regarding it as a major means of reforming 
and re-educating criminals, Valery Telegin, APN observer, writes. 

As regards the "extremely hard conditions on convicts" labour," work required 
of persons under the conditions of deprivation of freedom is not easy even 
from the psychological point of view. However, convicts in the USSR have the 
same work norms as all the other citizens. They are entitled to an 8-hour 
working day, weekly holidays and pay in accordance with the quantity and qual- 
ity of their work as is the case everywhere in the country. Every corrective 
labour colony has a school which provides general education and a vocational 
school. This enables prisoners to raise their educational level and acquire 

a trade if they have none. 


If the Soviet parliamentarians chose to follow the example of the American 
counterparts, they could have adopted many resolutions accusing the United 
States of flagrant violations of fundamental human rights. More than 10 mil- 
lion Americans are denied the right to work; national minorities in the 
United States are being severely discriminated against; the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation keeps files on 195 million Americans, etc. 


An international group of lawyers, who inspected U.S. prisons in 1979, came 
to the conclusion that the U.S. prison authorities practised "forced labour" 
which was equal to slavery and constituted a violation of the first part of 
the 13th Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 


cso: 1812/71 
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NATIONAL 


TASS ON RECENT CRIMINAL CODE CHANGE: ONLY COURTS CAN IMPOSE SENTENCE 
Moscow APN DAILY REVIEW in English 20 Dec 83 pp 2-3 


[Text] The bias and lack of objectivity of some organs of mess media in the 
West become especially noticeable when they begin to judge about human rights 
in the USSR, NOVOSTI PRESS AGENCY reports. Of late these organs have been 
persistently telling their readers or listeners that criminal punishment in 
the USSR has toughened and that camp governors have been empowered to extend 
the term of imprisonment many times for three to five years and that they can 
at will keep people in custody for an indefinite time. We read that, for 
example, in the French newspaper LA CROIX. And not only there. 


Actually, everything is different. 


As for changes in the penal legislation, they are by no means aimed at making 
punishment more severe. The amendments made in it in the past few years most- 
ly prefer punishments not involving deprivation of freedom. As a result, the 
proportion of those to be punished in ways other than imprisonment is con- 
stantly growing. 


Widely practiced is the placing of offenders in the care of collectives where 
they work. Not infrequently investigating bodies refer cases dealing with 
minor offences to courts of fellow workers. 


That is the general trend of penal law and judicial practice in the USSR. 


At the same time, measures are taken in certain cases to toughen up action 

against criminals who have been found guilty and have not reformed. Thus, 

Article 188 of the Penal Code of the Russian Federation had an addition in- 
serted in it from October 1 of this year, saying that persons serving their 
terms in labour-corrective institutions and maliciously disobeying authori- 
ties’ orders may be punished by additional deprivation of freedom. 


However, the administration of labour-corrective institutions cannot them- 


selves increase the term of imprisonment. Only court and court alone has 
the right in the USSR to find a person guilty and sentence him to be punished. 


cso: 1812/70 
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NATIONAL 


ORIGINS OF ‘REVOLUTIONARY HOLIDAYS" RECALLED 


[Editoria! "Yeport] Moscow NAUKA I RELIGIYA in Russian No 11, Nov 83 (signed 

to press 30 Sep 83) on pages 13-15 carries a 1400-word article titled "Holidays 
Dear to the Heart" by Evgeniy Ryumin, a member of Glavpolitprosvet in the 1920's, 
an organization “occupied with the propagandizing of the new Soviet holidays 
and rites." Ryumin's article discusses the formation of the first revolution- 
ary holidays. According to Ryumin, these holidays have their origins in pre- 
revolutionary party traditions; he recalls the celebration of the First of May 
in 1918, “the first international holiday of the Soviet people," and describes 
the growth of the popularity of this holiday in 1919 and 1920. Ryumin stresses 
the importance of such holidays and notes with satisfaction that the First of 
May and 7 November continue "to unite the Soviet people" as in the early years. 


CSO: 1830/180 


MOSCOW WRITERS' CONFERENCE HELD 


[Editorial Report] Moscow MOSKOVSKAYA PRAVDA in Russian on 17 December 1983 
publishes a 300-word article on page 2 under the rubric "Conference of Writers 
of the Capital." The purpose of the conference of the Moscow Writers' Organi- 
zation, held on 16 December, was to elect a new staff of the board and the 
auditing commission of the Moscow Writers’ Organization. The article does not 
name the new officers. However, it does note that First Secretary F. F. 
Kuznetsov addressed the session, at which time he spoke of the artistic achieve- 
ments of Moscow writers, and of the need to fulfill the decisions of the 26th 
Party Congress and of the CPSU Central Committee November (1982) and June 

(1983) Plenums. 


CSO: 1800/220 
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NATIONAL 


BRIEFS 


CPSU DOCUMENTS PUBLISHED--The second volume of the ninth edition of the pub- 
lication "The CPSU in the Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences 
and Plenums of tne Central Committee" ["KPSS v Resolyutsiyakh i Resheniyakh 
Syezdov, Konferentsiv i Plenumov Ts.K."], which has been prepared by the Marx- 
ism-Leninism Institute attached to the CPSU Central Committee, has been pub- 
lished. The book contains the most important party documents for the period 
from 25 October [7 November] 1917 to 6 October 1922. It includes 25 Leninist 
documents which were not included in the eighth edition of the publication, the 
political reports of the Central Committee delivered by Vladimir Ilich Lenin 
at party congresses and conferences, his reports and speeches at party forums, 
and other materials. The book has been published by Politicheskaya Literatura 
Publishing House. [Text] [Moscow Domestic Service in Russian 1900 GMT 23 Dec 
83] 


CPSU HISTORY TEXTBOOK-~The seventh edition of the textbook "History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union" has been published. The book details the 
life and activities of the party, inciuding its many-sided fruitful political, 
ideological and organizational work on the basis of the decisions of the October 
1964 Plenum of the Central Committee, the 23d to 26th CPSU congresses, and May 
and November 1982 and June 1983 Plenums of the CPSU Central Committee, for the 
good of the Soviet people and in the name of the victory of communism, guaran- 
teeing peace and security of peoples, and the triumph of Marxist-Leninist ideas. 
Use is made of new party documents, and remarks expressed during the discussion 
of the textbook and requests for shortening it have been taken into account. 

The book is published by Politizdat, and is supplemented with a summary of the 
basic provisions of the new USSR Constitution and a chapter on the 26th Party 
Congress and subsequent plenums of the CPSU Central Committee. [Text] [LD282253 
Moscow Television Service in Russian 1400 GMT 26 Dec 83] 


CSO: 1800/222 
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REG 7 NAL 


GAPUROV ADDRESSES TURKMEN COTTONGROWERS 
GF031330 Ashkhabad TURKMENSKAYA ISKRA in Russian 19 Dec 83 pp 1, 2 


[Text of address by M.G. Gapurov, first secretary of the Turkmenistan 
Communist Party Central Committee, to the Turkmen cottongrowers on the 
occasion of their fulfillment of the annual cotton production plan--date 
not given] 


[Excerpts] The workers of Turkmenistan like all the Soviet peoples are with 
great satisfaction implementing the decisions of the 26th CPSU Congress and 
the subsequent plenums of the CPSU Central Committee and the instructions 
and recommendations of Comrade Yu.V. Andropov, general secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee and chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium. Every- 
where in the republic a persistent and active struggle have been waged for 
increasing production effectiveness and labor productivity and for putting 
into operation the available reserves. 


The collectives of the republic's industrial enterprises are successfully 
completing the intermediate year of the llth 5-Year Plan period. On 12 
December 1983, they completed ahead of time the 3-year plan of the current 
5-year plan period for the production of products. Until the end of the 
year hundreds of millions rubles worth of products will be produced ahead 

of the scheduled plan. Considerable progress has been achieved in improving 
the economic indicators and in other sectors of the national economy. 


By verifying the Food Program, the agricultural workers have overfulfilled 
the plans for selling grains, vegetables, melons, silkworm cocoons, wool, 
eggs and astrakhan to the state. In comparison with last year the purchase 
of meat, milk and other agricultural and livestock products and cattle popu- 
lation and its productivity increased. 


Another magnificent labor victory which is particularly dear to us was 
achieved. The heavy weather conditions this year were a severe test for 

the farmers. Each farm, each bridge and all the cottongrowers had to show 
exceptional skill and persistence. An important role in achieving an 
abundant harvest belongs to the appeal adopted by the Turkmenistan Communist 
Party Central Committee and the Turkmen SSR Supreme Soviet Presidium and 
Council of Ministers on enhancing the care for cottonfield sowing and also 
belongs to the mutual supervision of the progress of fulfilling the socialist 
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pledges during the third year of the 5-year plan period in the oblasts, 
rayons and farms. 


By acting against the elements opposed to high organization and by selfless 
labor and real popular heroism the republic's farmers planted an abundant 
cotton crop, successfully harvested it and fulfilled the annual plan and 
socialist pledges for selling raw cotton to the state. The homeland received 
1.23 million tons of white gold, a quantity which is 55,000 tons more than 
that received last year. 


Struggling for high quality of products, the republic's cottongrowers 
produced 74 percent of the first-rate raw cotton. Record indicators were 
achieved in the production of the highest quality sorts of fine-fiber cotton. 
The country received 326,000 tons of this cotton which is important for 
industry. The labor victory of farmers is a direct result of the agrarian 
policy pursued by the party and is a result of the great and inestimable 
assistauce offered to the republic by the CPSU Central Committee and the 
Soviet Government. 


The victory was achieved due to the great ideological and political work 

of the party, soviet, trade unions and Komsomol organs which managed to turn 
the attention of the agricultural workers to the major direction of struggle 
for an abundant cotton harvest in the third year of the 5-year plan period, 
to mobilize the kolkhozers, workers of the sovkhozes and all the collectives 
of the agroindustrial complex for overcoming the obstacles in the harvest 
path which recently were caused by nature. This required an exceptional 
organization, high discipline and mobilization of all forces. 


The Turkmenistan Communist Party Central Committee and the republic's 
Supreme Soviet Presidium and government express deep regards and apprecia- 
tion to the kolkhozers, sovkhoz workers, experts of agriculture and water 
resources, workers of the agricultural and procurement organs, workers and 
employees of the cities and rayon centers, students and all those who self- 
lessly struggled for our republic victory and all those who contributed to 
the republic's fulfillment of the socialist pledges for selling cotton to 
the state. 


The achieved success is due to the great organizational and political work 
of the party organizations. In the harvesting days thousands of communists 
and komsomolers worked at the most important areas and with correct words 
and personal examples they inspired the farm workers to the glorious work. 
The local people's deputies council showed high operativeness, ability to 
take the initiative and active influence on the progress of the harvesting 
campaign. They skillfully led the struggle for the rapid completion of 
harvesting and did everything in order to arrange the forces in the best 
way and in order to maintain accurate and well-coordinated work in all 
sectors of agricultural production. 


The traditional socialist emulation among the cotton-sowing republics of 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and Azerbaijan played an important role 
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in the successful fulfillment of the tasks specified by the 26th CPSU congress 
for cottongrowing output. The useful advices and recommendations of the 
mutual check brigades and the progressive experience accumulated by our 
friends enrich our work and lead to the achievement of good results. All 

the Soviet peoples have their great contribution to the successes of 
Turkmenistan's agricultural workers. In the plantation and achievement of 

an abundant harvest, we were helped by the workers of the RSFSR, Ukraine, 
Byelorussia, Uzbekistan, Kazakhistan, Tajikistan, Azerbaijan, Kirgizia and 
other fraternal republics. They supply us with tractors, excavation planning 
technology, cotton harvesting and agricultural machines, mineral fertilizers, 
chemical poisons and many other things. 


Noting the successes of our cottongrowers I would like to say something about 
the remarkable work of the vegetable and melons growers who also fulfilled 
their plans. The farms of Ashkhabad, (Gyaur) and Geok-Tepin rayons have 
achieved the highest levels in fulfilling the socialist pledges for selling 
vegetables. It follows particularly to note the successes of the Soviet 
Turkmenistan kolkhoz in (Gyaur) rayon and the 40th anniversary of the Turkmen 
SSR kolkhoz in Ashkhabad rayon. 


The increase in melon production has considerably allowed for the delivery 
of melons in the all-union stock. Over 164,000 tons of vegetables, melons 
and grapes were sent to Moscow, Leningrad and other industrial centers in 
the country. 


The delivery of livestock products is being carried out ahead of schedule. 
The state annual plan for the purchase of wool, eggs and astrakhan was ful- 
filled. Processing of milk and meat is being completed. 


While noting the achieved successes we, at the same time, understand with 
full responsibility that there are inadequate reserves in the republic's 
agricultural production, with the use of which it would have been possible 
to achieve further high indicators in the fulfillment of the Food Program. 


The tasks of the party, Soviet and agricultural organs, directors, and experts 
of the kolkhozes, sovkhozes and the entire agroindustrial complex is to com- 
plete harvesting of cotton and other crops quickly. In addition to that, 

it is necessary to organize the cleaning of the fields from the remaining 
cotton, ploughing of land in autumn and to organize the application of 
fertilizers and land washing. It follows to implement agrotechnical, reclama- 
tion and organizational measures in every rayon and every farm that are aimed 
at achieving abundant harvests of agricultural crops in 1984. 


It is necessary to take care of anything so that the plans and socialist 
pledges for selling all kinds of agricultural products to the state can be 
fulfilled. It is also necessary to conduct cattle winterization at a highly 
organized and high standard. 








The workers of Turkmenistan like all the Soviet peoples unanimously adopt 
and support the declaration of Comrade Yu.V. Andropov, general secretary 

of the CPSU Central Committee and chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
Presidium in connection with the deployment of U.S. missiles in Europe. 

The workers, kolkhozers and the intelligentsia will respond to the intrigues 
of imperialists through shock work, strengthening of discipline and through 
gathering all forces for further bolstering the economic and defense might 
of the homeland. 


The workers of Soviet Turkmenistan are closely rallying around the mother 
communist party and will do everything for verifying the decisions of 26th 
CPSU Congress, the May and November 1982 and June 1983 CPSU Central Committee 
Plenums and the instructions of Comrade Yu.V. Andropov, general secretary 

of the CPSU Central Committee and chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
Presidium and will commemorate the 60th anniversary of the formation of the 
Turkmen SSR and the Turkmenistan Communist Party with further labor achieve- 
ments. 


CSO: 1830/183 
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REGIONAL 


GAPUROV ADDRESSES ASHKHABAD BORDER DEFENSE CONFERENCE 
GF191822 Ashkhabad TURMENSKAYA ISKRA in Russian 7 Dec 83 p 1 


[Text] The progress and measures for further implementing the work of the 

party organizations for improving high combat morale of the border guards 

in light of the demands of the 26th CPSU Congress and the June 1983 CPSU Ceatral 
Committee Plenum were discussed by the delegates of the 11th okrug party con- 
ference of the Central Asian Red Banner Frontiers Okrug, which was held in 
Ashkhabad on 6 December. 


It was noted in the report by Major General V. F. Zanorodhchenko, chairman of 
the Political Department of the Central Asian Red Banner Frontiers Okrug, and 
in the speeches of communists, that, guided by the decisions of the 26th CPSU 
Congress, the subsequent plenums of the CPSU Central Committves and the 
proposals and conclusions contained in the speeches and statements of 

Comrade Yu. V. Andropov, general secretary of the CPSU Central Committee and 
chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium, which provide a deep and versa- 
tile evaluation of the exceptionally critical and tense international situation 
caused by the aggressive policy of the rightist circles of the United States 
and its allies, the party organizations of the okrug's troops are working to 
improve the high combat morale of the personnel. This is for the purpose of 
further strengthening border defense, for increasing combat preparedness of the 
units and sub-units, and for strengthening military discipline, order and 
organization. 


It was noted at the conference that in the current period the party organizations 
have emerged as the main political body of the military collectives. It was 

also noted that the party groups were strengthened and this positively affected 
the practical activity. 


However, it was also noted that the level of the organized work of a number of 
party organizations involved in the improvement of combat morale does not fully 
meet contemporary demands, 


The resolutions point out concrete measures for further increasing the effective- 
ness of the organized party political work for developing high combat qualities, 
ideologicai conviction, devotion to the CPSU and to the socialist homeland, 

and loyalty to the duties of communists and all personnel. 





The conference also discussed a rev uct by the party commission on the political 
department of the okrug's troops presented by Colonel N.P. Filatov, 

M.G. Gapurov, first secretary of the Turkmenistan Communist Party Central 
Committee; and Major General V.S. Ivanov, chairman of the Political Directorate 
of the USSR KGB Frontiers Troops addressed the conference. 


Participating in the conference were P. Annaorazov; A.S. Boyko; and 

A.I. Rachkov, members of the Turkmenistan Communist Party Central Committee 
Bureau; S.A. Niazov, candidate member of the Turkmenistan Communist Party 
Central Committee Bureau; and Lieutenant General N.A. Moiseyev, member of the 
Military Council and chief of the Political Directorate of the Turkestan 

Red Banner Military Okrug. 


CSO: 1830/18? 








REGIONAL 


ARMENIAN CP CC DISCUSSES WORK OF PARTY ORGANIZATIONS 
LD201958 Moscow Domestic Service in Russian 1600 GMT 20 Dec 83 


[Text] The results of report and election meetings of primary party organi- 
zations and rayon and urban conferences were today discussed by a plenum 

of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Armenia. In the report 
and speeches by Comrade Demirchyan, first secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Armenian Communist Party, and other speakers, it was noted that 
participants in the meetings and conferences had analyzed in a business-like 
manner the work of party committees, administrative bodies, and economic 
organizations. Shortcomings which still exist in industry, capital con- 
struction, and commerce and consumer services were exposed. 


The remarks and proposals made by communists reflect their profound interest 
in the further economic and social development of the republic. 


Those participating in the plenum pointed to the need for a further improve- 
ment in the style and methods of organizational and political work of the 
leadership of primary party organizations. The plenum approved in the main 
the draft state plan for the economic and social development of the Armenian 
SSR and the 1984 state budget of the republic. 


cso: 1830/1/70 
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REGIONAL 


CHINGIZ AYTMATOV ON ROLE OF BILINGUALISM 
Moscow VOPROSY LITERATURY in Russian No 9, Sep 83 pp 3-27 


[Discussion by Chingiz Aytmatov and Faiz Akhmad Faiz: "The High Duty of the 
Writer,” recorded by M. Salganik] 


[Text] Twenty-five years ago, the First Conference of 
Writers of Asia and Africa was held in Tashkent in October 
1958. Delegates from 37 countries of the East and guests 
and observers trom 13 states of Europe and America took 
part in this imposing forum. 


In that quarter of a century, the Association of Writers of 
Asia and Africa traveled a difficult route of struggle and 
victory. 


The Pakistani poet Faiz Akhmad Faiz and the Soviet prose 
writer have the right to consider the association's jubilee 
as their own personal date--both have taken an active part in 
its activity throughout the entire duration of the associa~ 
tion's existence. For both, strengthening of the unity of 
Afro-Asian writers in the struggle for elimination of the 
consequences of colonialism and the establishment of mutual 
relations of equality and friendliness among peoples are a 
part of their biography. 


At the present time, Faiz Akhmad Faiz, winner of the Inter- 
national Lenin Prize "For Strengthening of Peace Among Peo- 
ples” is chief editor of the quarterly LOTOS, the organ of 
the Association of Writers of the Countries of Asia and 
Africa. 


On the eve of the jubilee conference in Tashkent, Faiz Akh- 
mad Faiz and Chingiz Aytmatov met to talk “about the times 
and about themselves.” 


[Chingiz Aytmatov] It turns out that a quarter of a century has elapsed since 
the time when writers of Asia and Africa convened for the first time in Tash- 
kent. I remember that at the time this was a very big event for us. Our 
literary movement has now been in existence and operation for 25 years. 
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Afro-Asian writers have united in order to seek together for ways of equalizing 
disproportions in the development of peoples arising as the direct consequence 
of the epoch of colonial hegemony. Now it is possible to understood with spe- 
cial clarity the fact that the conference held in Tashkent in 1958 was 

a truly historical event because the inevitability of changes in mutual rela- 
tions among the peoples of the earth was already on the agenda. A quarter of 
a century, of course, is a big time period in a man’s life, and I and you, dear 
Faiz, know each other for almost as many years. I consider such long friendly 
contacts of people as a gift of fate. Over the course of these years, we have 
often met, talked a great deal, sometimes even argued, but still a similarity 
of views existed in regard to our life and the problems of our vocation. But 
there is still a magic of numbers, and the number 25 obliges us to examine with 
heightened intensity what was lived through and what was experienced, to look 
back at what was passed through and to think where and how we should be going. 
Life does not depend on any magic, it continues on its way and continues to 
put before us ever new problems so that summing up of results always leads to 
compilation of plans for the future. Faiz, you are one of the founders of 

the movement of writers of Asia and Africa, so, perhaps, we should start our 
talk by trying to comprehend from where we began and where we are at the pre- 
sent time? 


[Faiz Akhmad Faiz] Good, let us try. Thinking of how to live further al- 
ways makes it necessary to evaluate dispassionately that which existed earlier. 
You will agree that this quarter of a century was very densely packed with 
Major events in the world, events that were extremely big, changing both the 
world and all of us in it. Our movement, as you have just said, was formed, 
of course, as the result of the collapse of the colonial empires, at a time 
when imperialism, losing no time, began to operate, as is said, from the flank 
--from positions of neocolonialism: while formally leaving, imperialism left 
its roots in the localities and created spheres of economic and cultural sup- 
pression. This brought on an answering reaction--the rallying of progressive 
forces on a new level. Of the whole aggregate of factors bringing into being a 
union of writers of former colonies, the most important one for me personally 
would seem to be the forming of a new consciousness, a consciousness of 
people who have gained the right to life independently after long suppression 
of their freedom. It is this consciousness, common to ali of us, of those 

who ~ vJke out of this yoke together with the need of immediately undertaking 
the solution of a number of similar problems left by imperialism which caused 
the writers of Asia and Africa to unite their efforts. The mutual character 
of the problems created by the intrusion of a foreign culture into national 
cultures provides grounds to examine the diversity of the literatures of Asia 
and Africa as a kind of unity. A quarter of a century ago, Afro-Asian writers 
were obliged to evaluate the state of their original cultures--moreover, in the 
context of contemporaneity--and to understand the role and place of languages 
and cultures of the former colonizers in the cultural development of Asia and 
Africa as well as to determine their relation to the hybrid cultures--a result 
of the collision of East and West.... The listing of problems could be con- 
tinued, but that is not the point, for we were discussing the need of the quick- 
est possible decolonization, one of the most important and most difficult 
aspects of decolonization in general. Union of efforts and exchange of experi- 
ence is a dictate of the times. 








[Ckingiz Aytmatov] I would like to add to this that at this time mankind 

is approaching the historical realization of the need of expanding contacts, 
including contacts first and foremost in the field of culture. There has 
begun the laying of a foundation for contacts of a new type, not spontaneous 
but organized. Moreover, the peoples of the liberated countries experienced 
a much greater need for them--they had to break down the wall of centuries of 
colonial isolation. Comparable processes were occurring throughout the entire 
world particularly since new technical means have appeared for the attainment 
of new ties: the all-penetrating mass information media, means of transport, 
an entire infrastructure intended for people and peoples making contacts with 
each other. And the main thing is that an understanding has come into exist- 
ence of the fact that the history of mankind's development has entered a stage 
where it is no longer possible for people to exist in isolation from each 
other. Without referring to the historical past, various societies within 

the framework of our own memory were able to live with practically no contact 
with each other or while maintaining selective contacts. But it seems to 

me today that the multilateral independence of peoples of the earth has become 
a determining factor of the epoch. Now truly no one is an island.... 





[Faiz Akhmad Faiz] This means that the Afro-Asian association of writers by 
its very existence answers to the spirit of the times. You know that in the 
very ancient past, well-established trade ties existed between the various 
geographic regions of Asia and Africa, and boats and caravans, carrying goods, 
also carry cultural values. 


Some of the trade routes were quite extended, for example, the great silk 
route, stretching from China to Central Asia, the route uniting India with 
Egypt, the Sudan gold route and so on. At this time, it would be useless 

to conjuecture what world culture would have been like if traditional ties in 
Asia and Africa, as well as the natural ties of the East with the West had 

not been forcibly broken. But, as we know, history constitutes a realized 
probability. In the place of ramified cultural ties and reciprocal influences, 
only one contact remain: mother country~~-colony. Victors--vanquished. This 
resulted in delayed growth of the traditional cultures of the vanquished peo- 
ples, each of whom stopped at that level of development at which invaders 

found it. And this led to the appearance of a hybrid culture, which, as a 
rule, did not extend beyond the limits of the elite, who had obtained their 
education in the Western mode and alienated themselves from their own national 
roots and frequently from their own native language. The writer found himsel i 
in a double ing of alienation--from himself, inasmuch as no biological miracle 
could transform him into a European, and from his own people, who continued to 
hold on to their traditional culture. 


[Chingiz Aytmatov] And thus a type of marginal individual was created, a 
person in between.... 


(Faiz Akhmad Faiz] Yes, of course. And if there be added to this significant 
alienation from world artistic thought--the writer could only come in contact 
with it solely through his colonizers, it then becomes clear how important it was 
for the literatures of Asia and Africa to provide contacts for themselves. 

They were not established easily or simply, which is not surprising-~much was 











done for the first time. The transition from fiery manifestos and primitive 
didactics to a literature involving deep study of life was not easy or simple. 
I believe that today it is already possible to put the best works of the writers 
of Asia and Africa in the same row with the contemporary classics of world 
literature. Had we lacked the possibilities of comparing ourselves with each 
other and utilizing models created before us, it probably would have required 
centuries to do what we accomplished in decades. 


[Chingiz Aytmatov] The whole point is, regardless of how banal it might be to 
repeat it, that the peoples, while still retaining their differences, have 

been drawing closer to each other to such an extent that all of us are surround- 
ed at every step by a multitude of reciprocal infiuences. And this is one 

of the most characteristic features of our time and our existence in it. 
Moreover, this is a factor of long-term operation, the further course and con- 
sequences of which we are hardly in a position to see at the present time. 

The concern of futurologists may be to devise models of a planetary or possibly 
of a galactic culture, but the need to perceive processes taking place today 
stems from your and mine everyday practice, from our living and existence. 

For me personally, they are extremely, I would say, vitally important. I my- 
self am a person who is at a meeting point of cultures and in answering for my- 
self the question as to what is cultural originality, I also answer the ques- 
tion as to who I am. I belong to an Asian people, small in number, of whom 
there is a majority in the world. By grace of fate, I live simultaneously in 
two lingual spheres-~-I think, speak and write in two languages: in my native 
Kirghiz and in Russian. The Russian language is a language of a very great 
literary tradition occupying a historically warranted and deservedly leading 
place in the community of the Soviet people. It is a sort of lingua franca, 

a language of intercourse for our entire country. And in this connection, it 
is extremely and vitally important for us, as I have already said, to what 
extent the process of coexistence, interaction and correlation of the national 
languages and the lingua france in each region proceeds commensurably, harmoni- 
ously ind, what is more, impartially This constitutes the essence of our 
linguistic policy: while familiarizing ourselves in every way possible with 
world culture and science with the aid of the Russian language, to develop 

and foster in every way possible national languages, providing them with pro- 
spects of effective resources under present-day conditions. Our experience 
attests to the fact that such aims are quite attainable, for each language 
possesses large developmental resources if they are cultivated in practice. 

In my memory, the Kirghiz language has gone through a number of phases of 
cultural development and it can be considered today in the context of its 
potential prospects on the asset side of world culture. In other words, the 
many difficulties with which the intelligentsia of the developing countries is 
naw encountering we are quite familiar with. But with an extremely significant 
difference: we took the path of socialism. And were the very first to take 

it in the world. 


(Faiz Akhmad Faiz] The October revolution marked the beginning of revolution 
in the consciousness of all colonial and dependent peoples. Consequently, we 
read Soviet literature in a quite special way: aside from everything else, 
it is for us a mirror of the soul of a man of the new world. You know how 
great the prestige of Soviet literature is in the world and what an influence 
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it exerts in particular on Asia and Africa. Our countries acquired a rea! 
access to Soviet literature only after we became free. With the achievement of 
independence, we entered an epoch of reciprocal influences and our solidarity 
against the cultural aggression of neocolonialism, the struggle against which 
became a powerful stimulus for unification of the writers of Asia and Africa. 
he protection and development of national originality of the peoples of the 
liberated countries from the intrusion of an alien culture have become for 
us without exaggeration the question: to be or not to be? 


[Chingiz Aytmatov] Agostinho Neto was quite right in saying: we are our 
cultures. The opposition of the original cultures of Asia and Africa to Western 
culture--I use here this term in the broad sense of the word--began with the 
epoch of colonial incursion, but it could by no means end with gaining of 
independence. Western culture failed to penetrate the bulk o! the popular 
masses: both by reason of absence at the time of technical means for its 
general dissemination and possibly because the colonizers were not very-~-or 
possibly not at all--interested in introducing to it the peoples of the col- 
onies. Why? It was enough for missionaries to slightly turn the natives 

to Christianity, for administrators to train auxiliary personnel from among 

the local gentry and collaborationist milieu, ready as always in history for 
any concessions of national interests for the sake of their immediate benefit 
and ready for its sake to be the assistants of the ruling forces. The present 
neocolonizers are something else: thev have in their hands powerful, univer- 
sally penetrating means of everyday mass influence which are deliberately 

used for the manipulation of peoples’ consciousness and for the establishment 
of a Western system of values. Under these conditions, the problem of protec 
tion of cultural originality, without making a fetish of it, however, has 
become complex, continuing to remain an important aspect of the struggle of 
Asia and Africa for corplete and genuine spiritual sovereignty; it acquires 

in a somewhat differen: interpretation, I want to point out, a character common 
to all mankind. Let us see: in addition, tne tact is that tne gross dispropor- 
tion in the development of different portions of mankind has in no way veen 
eliminated. On the whole the more the contemporary level of its technical de- 
velopment advances, the more often does it require planetary actions for the 
solution of large-scale problems; the more mass industrial production progress- 
es, the more housing, clothing and life style are standardized. The mass 
information media offer to millions of people the same average stock programs. 
Life proceeds in such a way that the significance of the cultural factor in 

it grows immeasurably in comparison with past epochs, for cultural originality 
makes it possible for man to avoid standardization and stereotyped thinking 
introduced quite undisguisedly by the mass information media. It is hardly 
necessary to point out differences in approach to the mass information media 
displiyed by different political systems, all the more so, since the mass 
information media have their own laws of influence inherent in them. The prob- 
lem of preservation and development of the cultural diversity of the human race 
in counterbalance to deliberate manipulation of consciousness and to the objec- 
tive requirements of mass industrial production goes way beyond the limits ot 
just culture. You and I are speaking more of most essential problems, of what 
we live by, and this 1s natural. But immediate requirements must nevertheless be 
subordinated to a higher end aim, otherwise all this is futile nonsense. Hence 
I think that diversity of manifestations of the spirit, with availability of 
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means of acquainting oneself with them, should bolster in man an inner inde- 
pendence of stereotypes and prejudices and help develop the ability of inde- 
pendent thinking. 1 do not know if 1 am right, but it seems to me that books 
can do this best. 


Whether we writers like it or not, today books are in the same class as the 
other information media, where first place in terms of relative importance 
belongs to the audiovisual media. It is more difficult to become a reader 

than a viewer not only because a reader must as a minimum be able to read, 

but also because reading--of any kind--requires active effort. In distinction 
to motion pictures, or even video cassettes, books always provide the reader 
with the possibility of going back, of sensing and grasping the underlying 

idea and, finally, of setting for oneself the rate of reading and absorbing, of 
arguing with the author. Reading is always a dialogue, a silent inner dialogue 
while by oneself. I believe that this special feature of books gives me 

the right to consider them as a most perfect instrument of learning, a most 
all-embracing means of artistic culture. 


[Faiz Akhmad Faiz] You see, I myself am by nature first of all a reader. 

In addition I also write. What could be better than a book? Now literature is 
the flesh of language. You, Chingiz, have already spoken of the problems o: 
national languages. And this stays in my head. Inhabitants of multilingual 
countries, such, say, as yours and mine, must, before teaching children to 
read, decide-~in what language? It is customary to cite the Soviet Union as 

an example of a country that has solved the language problem better than others. 
And despite the fact that many countries, especially the Afro-Asian, study your 
experience, striving to at least partially use it among themselves, it, of 
course, can only produce fruit in a socialist state. A solution must be found 
again without delay, since the elimination of illiteracy cannot be postponed. 
The multilingualism of such a country as India, for example, developed over 
thousands of years, but in India there is the problem of English language and 
literature written in it. Or take the African countries, the colonizers cut 

up the map of Africa without at all taking into consideration the natural 
ethnic division of the continent. Many African languages were blocked in their 
development without being able to go beyond a certain level. As a result the 
language of the colonizers almost automatically assumed the place of the lan- 
guage of culture for a whole series of African countries, strictly speaking in 
all the countries where not a single language had developed in suffic.ent 
measure to meet the requirements of contemporaneity. A definite question 
arises: what language will become the means of interstate intercourse? The 
language of the colonizers? One of the local languages whose selection would 
inevitably result in an explosion of nationalist emotions? It is difficult 

to deal with one's native language without emotion--after all, it is one's 

own! Two points of view exist in this regard: the language of former colo- 
nizers is alien to us in spirit; it is the language of enslavement and, without 
rejecting it, we would not achieve the development of national languages, 
thereby undermining our originality. Another point of view: we adopt the 
language left us by fate and try to modify it so that it is in accord with 

the specific features of our national character and culture. This language 
will enter into a reaction of synthesis with our languages, and this child of 

a mixed language will begain a separate existence from its parents. You under- 
stand that I am describing in simplified form both the first and the second 
point of view, but such is their gist. 
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[Chingiz Aytmatov] This concerns me very much, as you can see. I want 

to point out that the language problem throughout the entire world is one of 
the main problems of cultural policy, and at the present time it has attained 
simply unprecedented acuity. Here are you are dealing with entrance into the 
orbit of dealings of the people of Asia and Africa and with the head-splitting 
complexity of their problems, and with the same ubiquitous mass information 
media, and with intensification of the phenomenon of nationalism--one can't 
enumerate them all. How mankind will maintain contacts in the remote future 
will depend on a great number of demographic, social-economic and scientific- 
technical factors. At this time, I believe, exceptional tact and circumspec- 
tion are needed in everything pertaining to the language question. The 

social and historical maturity of society is manifested nowhere more clearly 
than in relation to language or languages. I am repeating myself somewhat, 

but I want to emphasize this once more. I personally believe that under the 
conditions of the 20th century the means of preserving and developing national 
languages and at the same time avoiding provincial seclusion and stifling iso- 
lation--this is a dialectically dual process-~is bilingualism, a norm and 
necessity for the whole nation. In this sense, our Soviet experience undoubted- 
iy deserves the most close consideration, study and possibly adoption. I by 
no means mean this because we have already succeeded in resolving all difficul- 
ties and dotting all the "i's." This I do not want to say, furthermore it is 
not that way. The problems along this route, the route of spread of bilingual- 
ism are more than enough; there are more than enough difficulties, but I be- 
lieve that this is the correct route. And I do not see any other way. What 
bilingualism means according to my understanding--I shall try once more to 
make a precise rendering-~is the existence of a lingua franca, a free language 
belonging to everybody, such as at one time Greek and Latin were for Europe. 
And along with this language of intercourse, there proceeds in parallel the 
independent and full-blooded life of the "mother" tongues, this is what the 
Turkic peoples call their languages within the limits of the natural area o! 
their prevalence. Linguistic policy should be flexible; it develops with 
account being taken of the dialectics of development of social structures as 

a whole. The extreme points of view described by you simply do not have the 
right to exist: neither linguistic isolationism, nor attempts of cultivation 
of linguistic hybrids in test tubes. It is simply impossible! The living 
element of the language lives by its own laws! And bilingualism is also a 
complex process, which cannot be reduced to talks of simply a "second native 
language." What is native can't help but be primarily valued as one's own. 
Simplification of the essence of linguistic problems is simply a way of evading 
their serious resolution. 


[Faiz Akhmad Faiz] But it is possible to study two--or even three--languages. 
It is difficult, it requires outlays, efforts, time, but eventually it is 
possible! 


[Chingiz Aytmatov] That's the crux of the matter! And it is possible to 
eliminate unnecessary emotions if one considers the second language as a tool, 
as an instrument of dealing with people, moreover, an instrument of many uses 
which exists for anyone who is able to make use of it. For me, bilingualism 
appears to be a historical necessity, one of the developments of 20th~century 
civilization. The attempt to go along the road of least resistance, to furl 
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the banners of national languages for the sake of momentary gain will always 
bring one to a dead end. One will reach a dead end even more quickly through 
jingoistic passions and demands for sterile purity of language! But every 
langage 1s a great achievement of a people. For this reason every language 
should be provided with an opportunity to develop. 
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ike to add, Chingiz, just one thing--linguistic policy must be developed on 
the basis of actually existing factors and with obligatory consideration of 
that to which you and I constantly return in this conversation: the world has 


[Faiz Akhmad Faiz] In th’s, I am unreservedly in agreement with you. I would 
7 
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changed, and not a single people can live in it in isolation from the rest. 
This means that linguistic policy must be directed at the acquisition of new, 
broader possibilities of contact. Accordingly anything else would run counter to 
the dictates of the time. A tremendous, invaluable role can be played here by 
the mass information media while contributing to the national integration 

of multilingual countries and actively including us in world cultural processes. 
Incidentally, with an intelligent approach, no contradictions should exist 
between the audiovisual media and books~~in principle, they are not in opposi-~ 
tion but supplement each other. 


(Chingiz Aytmatov] Without a doubt. With an intelligent and sober approach. 
You see what happens,dear Faiz, regardless of what we might speak, it all 
brings us to the problem of planetary-scale changes and an acute need fer 
the intelligent comprehension of them. The individual must all the same be 
subordinated to the general. And, of course, the radical difference of the 
present epoch from all the preceding ones is the awesome but indisputable 
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fact: today mankind is capable of destroying itself. 


[Faiz Akhmad Faiz] And today the solution of any problem must be subordinated 
to the chief consideration-~-not to allow the destruction of mankind, remember- 
ing all the time that all of us must learn how to live together, that no matter 
how different our political, ideological! and religious positions might be, 
these poroblems cannot be solved today by the use of force. The force that we 
have at our disposal is stronger than us. 


[Chingiz Aytmatov] I am glad that you and I agree in our thinking, that with 
all the diversity of your and my life experience, you and I respond similarly 
to the same signals. You will possibly also agree with me in this: I believe 
that after the world had lived through World War II, there was a period when 
mankind came to and tried to understand the monstrous character of the world 
wars of the 20th century, which shook the very foundations of European culture 
and European rationalist thought. Subsequently changes occurred in the life 4, 
of mankind that brought the world community to a new state, which previously 
had never happened. Mankind torn apart by contradictions, differently colored, 
living with different conceptions of itself, divided into classes, political 
systems and groups, existing simultaneously in different time strata-~now this 
mankind is experiencing a common danger. On any day, general nuclear slaughter 
can break out, and there could take place that which, no matter how we might 
think, the mind still would not be able to grasp--the destruction of all life 


on earth. This means that together with us there will be destroyed everytning 
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that had existed before us and that the future wi!!l remain unborn. Consequently, 











as you have said, no problem is more urgent today than to find a way to sub- 
ordinate the objectively existing antagonistic contradictions of our aim-~pre- 
servation of the human race and the potential for its development. Thus pos- 
sibly today artistic thought, turning to the unprecedented shock to souls 

and minds brought on by the feeling of imposed danger, responsibility for this 
disaster, understanding of the impossibility of being quickly freed from it 
--thus possibly artistic thought immersed in this condition will take away from 
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[Faiz Akhmad Faiz] All this is true, but there is one thing which simply gives 
me no peace. You are much younger than I, but I well remember the "30s when 
fascism raised its head for the first time and the progressive por- 
tion of mankind understood what a threat co the world it brought. I now have 
in mind not only the antifascist front but also the general emotional atmos- 
phere of those years, the need for every rational person to act and to fight 
against the foul plague. It was not a matter of organization but this sense 

of personal involvement in a common struggle against evil. I remember particu~ 
larly well the events in Spain which we intensely followed and I remember what 
personal pain I felt in the defeat of the republicans. I Lived in Lahore, 
someone else lived in New York and still someone else in Moscow. We were 
unable to maintain contact, but each did what he could, and there arose a feel- 
ing of belonging to a brotherhood of Like-minded persons, impassioned like- 
minded persons, I would say. The threat now hanging over us exceeds manifold 
the threat of fascism--it cannot even be compared! And I still ask myself: 

but would we be able to infuse such passion into the struggle against collec- 
tive suicide, to create the same kind of an emotional atmosphere of fierce re- 
Sistance against antihumane plans? And I bitterly answer myself: no. Or-~so 
far no. I am not speaking of the ineradicable philistine comment "but what can 
| do?" and not even of an intellectual comprehension of the scale of the threat 
--we all understand with the mind, but rather on the emotional, creative plane, 
would we be able to create artistic vallues, for example, literary works that 
are as emotionally effective as the antifascist literature of past years? 


(Chingiz Aytmatov] You have asked a tough question, but I do not dispute that 
grounds for it exist. And I share your doubts and your self-critical attitude. 
Let us see what we can do with it. Fascism, despite all its appalling loathe- 
someness, still was within the limits of human understanding of evil. And 

it was concrete, one could look at it, hate it and say to oneself: I could 
never reconcile myself to it. But today mankind has crossed a new threshold of 
knowledge and is manifestly unprepared for this either in a social or ina 
moral sense. It has acquired in its hands the energy of cosmic power and 
threatens with it itself--its very self. I have read that should such a catas~ 
trophe occur, every living thing would turn into smoke--simply into smoke. And 
the sky would no longer be blue because nitrogen is burnt up in super~high 
temperatures~-a brown sky would be over an earth destroyed by fire. It is im 
possible to think wit letachment of a probability of this type--the dry infor- 
lmmation brings on ar «xplosion of the emotions. Perhaps the character of 
these emotions is such that it yields with difficulty in translation to the 
graphic form of art. You are right, growth of anitwar manifestations of any 
kind attests to maturity of intellectual comprehension of the danger, but as 
for us artists, we truly must find a way in this fearful time to bring to human 


hearts the impossibility of becoming resigned to the destruction of life itself. 
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Faiz Akhmad Faizj| Our autumn meeting in Tashkent will take place in accord- 
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ance with the guiding idea: [he Writer and the Contemporary World, and 
without a doubt the theme of war and peace will occupy the leading place at 
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tne conterence. Although the prodiem is on a global scale, pet ople of difterent 


cultures, however, differently interpret its meaning for themselves. An artist, 
living in one of the countries of Asia or Africa, resolves for himself the 
same problem that you and I are now discussing--what he can and must do for 
prevention of the catastrophe--but he in this connection comes into contact 


with a different level of consciousness in his audience. 


Resolving for himself that same problem--how to inflame the hearts of people 
ind to make them understand that the threat is hanging over each one of us--and 
everyone must do this together--the artist living in a developing country 
also has to take into account the level of the people's consciousness. The 
fact is that a certain level of consciousness is required in order to relate 
everyday burdens to factors of importance to all of mankind. And that is not 
all--in the East, the technological background required for an understanding 
of the potential of weapons of mass destruction is lacking. You just said 
that the crimes of fascism somehow fit into human understanding of evil. The 
East is capable of grasping even a terrible crime if it is backed by the will 
of a terocious enemy, but [| believe that nuclear war for the East is something 
human, faceless and technological. It is impossible to find an analogy for 


this in any of the customary metaphoric systems. 


\Chingiz Avtmatov!] This also ipplies to the more technological West. 





iiz Akhmad Faiz] I don't dispute that. But I want to say that in the East 
the area of free search for methods of emotional expression of our common 
alarm is more limited. Possibly, it is in general something else. Let us 

iy that in the East the belief has been retained in the myth of the end of 
the world, of the destruction of the world punished for its sins. It seems 
to me that this myth--in its various versions--can serve as a model explanation 
for that which we are calling to fight. The end of the world is punishment 
for sins, the nuclear threat the result of imperialism's criminal self-interest. 
The end of the world presumed the end of evil; the thermonuclear reaction goes 
beyond morality, it destroys equally the good and the evil. Consequently 
verson is bound to fight against the amorality of the forces which are 


ready to put nuclear armaments into operation. Passivity thus becomes a form 
pand: 1g to evil, which is amoral. In other words, the artist has to 
search for expressive means from the arsenal accessible to him and to transfer 
the p tical, social and economic reality of the present situation to the 
tional plane. For example, for Asia and Africa, where there is an absence 
technological background for comprehension of the consequences of thermo~ 
iclear holocaust, it is necessary to explain that this is the end of the 
d. Only that is real. 
Chingiz Aytmatov] It would seem that the writers of Asia and Africa will have 


to determine thier missions on the basis not only and not so much of regional! 


problen but first and foremost of the global problem on which the future otf 


nankind depends. it is everyone's concern and, in discussing the development 
tne iltures of Asia and Africa, we cannot ior a minute renounce events 











occurring outside the developing countries. We are bound together in the 
closest manner possible, and we cannot stand up singly against the forces that 
are leadig the world to war. A quarter of a century ago when we, the writers 
of Asia and Africa, created our organization, when the countries of Asia and 
Africa assumed one after another the path of sovereign development, their 
writers and creative intelligentsia as a whole were absorbed in 
their own affairs-~iihey needed to tind without delay effective methods of spir- 
itual decolonization, on the course of which the character of the future ot 

the former colonies depended. We remember that at that time the chief factor of 
the planet's life was the breakup of the colonial empires and the estab] ish- 
ment of a new system of relations among the peoples. In a constantly changing 
dialectical relationship between the general and the particular, it was natura! 
for the particular to attract the attention of those who were called upon to 
direct the practical work of cultures. Today this relationship has again 
changed in favor of the general: the African and Asian peoples have become a 
most active component of a worldwide historical process; history henceforth 
will be made by joint ettorts, while the splitting of the atom has changed for- 
ever the form of existence of people on the planet. Without denying in the 
slightest, the existence of regional specifics due to history or the geographic 
position of peoples, I only want to emphasize the supremacy of solidarity 

in t:e struggle for preservation of peace and cessation of the insance arms 
race. 


[Faiz Akhmad Faiz] Yes, of course, solidarity in the struggle will be brought 
out by the literatures of Asia and Africa from the range of specifically re- 
gional problems, including them among general world processes. One must not 
forget that it is not even war itself, nuclear or conventional, but military 
preparations and the arms race that bleed white the developing countries, ag- 
gravating those problems whose piling up frequently stands in the way of com 
prehension of the basic global problem: realization that the countries of 

Asia and Africa are directly involved in the sum total of world problems, that 
imperialism, whose social imperative is the use of force, is not a race but a 
class concept. 


[Chingiz Aytmatov] Precisely! A most certain way of freeing man from the 
fear of war would be the extirpation of impe~ial psychology from any of its 
manifestations, with its arrogance and with its inherent blunt aggressiveness, 
excluding the ability to see tendencies for development of mankind as a whole. 
But today we understand that any confrontation, any simplified attempt to 
attain aims by forceful means would result in the destruction of the whole 
world. Consequently all of us and each one in his own way are looking for 
other, judicious actions. But it is clear to you and me, dear Faiz, that 

our job is to write. But how, how, how? How to transform into the language 
of creative work all that we are now talking about and what we are constantly 
thinking about? How to find convincing words for that which cannot be even 
taken in by thought? 


[Faiz Akhmad Faiz] And this gives me no peace. Words can be found--we are 
being warned by men of science, physicians, psychologists. But warnings, 
declarations and appeals by themse!ves are not enough. You know, sometimes it 
seems to me that we speak to such an extent of the inadmissibility of war that 
we have an illusory sense that something has already been done.... [It cannot 
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be said that nothing has been done. Man possesses a characteristic fteature--to 
measure everything with his own "I," and art possesses a characteristic feature 
in regard to which ovr poet Galib said: "to show in a drop the entire course 
of the Euphrates." 


|[Chingiz Aytmatov] But speaking seriously, a writer should turn a great theme 
into a subject of personal concern to the reader. I want to address myself 

to one reader, to him as an individual, I want this person to feel that my 
thoughts, experiences, suffering and hopes are intended specifically for him. 
I invite him to a spiritual coexperience one on one, one on one with me. And 
I want to remain one on one with him soas to devote al! of myself to this 
person! 


[Faiz Akhmad Faiz] You have touched upon a question of unprecedented impor- 
tance and perhaps in our time it is more important than at any time previously: 
for whom do we write, for the individual or for the masses? In speaking of my 
personal creative experience, my poems, of course, are intended for the indi- 
vidual even where they contain a call to many. But what does intended for 

the individual mean? After all, this person is in a social context. Here, 
for evample, it would appear, is a love lyric, a release of creative energy 
accumulated through a particularly intimate experience--I know and can cite 

as an example Simonov's poem "Zhdi menya™ [Wait for Me], addressed to a woman, 
to the one and only. At one time it was a hymn of fidelity for millions. 
Incidentally, the writer himself is a person in a certain social context. It 
seems to me that it is all a matter of coincidence of the writer's experience 
with the experience of readers. Only one should not take this literally--we 
are writers in order to give form to the feelings and thoughts of millions and 
to return this to them, but as already independently existing images. And the 
more personal these images are, they stronger can they act on people. Of 
course, given the indispensable condition that the writer has the talent and 
sincerity to imbibe them with life. 


[Chingiz Aytmatov] I agree with you. Why do I so insist that I write for 

one person? Literature, and all history in general, since time immemorial 
have been intended for the unification of souls, and in the epoch of total 
standardization, individuality becomes the measure of all things. I have al- 
ways regarded with caution high sounding declaration: we right for the 
people, we are read by the masses~~not because I ignore on this plane the 
mass reader, rather the opposite. The caution stems from a special perception 
of one's work intended for the reader's individuality rather than for readers 
en masse. I think, I would hope that I write for the individual. This person 
for whom I am undergoing my experience, for whom I am fighting, with whom | 
try to be maximally candid and to whom I would like to state my most innermost 
thoughts and state them in such a way that they touch, enrapture, astound, up- 
lift or throw him into the bottomless pit. And I hope that this person will 
understand me. If that should happen, it would mean that I have achieved 

my desired goal. Should such a person be found, I believe that I would be 
understood as well by others, possibly by many, possibly by the people. But I 
addressed myself to one person, to a contemporary, a contidant, to one both 
real and imaginary.... Now you can ask me: well, what if he does not under- 
stand me? If he should not understand, it would mean that I was unable to 
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reach his art, it would that I would have te write more, to think more pro- 
foundly, to feel more acutely and not to spare myself. Of course no book in 
the world would please everyone, but it is necessary for me that mine would be 
to one's liking and would be necessary for at least one person. In place 

of him there could be many. If from the very outset, one sets oneself the 
task of writing for the masses, then from the very beginning the masses would 
be the consideration, and this would lead to a devaluation of the meaning 

and purpose of artistic creation. 


[Faiz Akhmad Faiz] The creation of literature for the masses or, if you wish, 
literature for the people, automatically presupposes the existence of a special! 
literature for the elite. This is how it is in the West--reading matter for 
all and works for the elect. In addition, these talks give off a certain, 

you krow, cultural snobbism, a condescending and patronizing attitude toward 
the masses. In bourgeois society, efforts to write for the masses~-I have 

in mind now honest efforts--contain a deadly trap: the writer begins writing 
not what he thinks but what he thinks would be useful for the masses. Simpli- 
fied literature, which as a result cams out, obliges the unsophisticated reader 
to switch to literature openly for the masses--very able written and deliber- 
ately tickling the nerves. Incidentally, best sellers have such an origin, 
although their aim is different: the writer writes not what he thinks but 
what in his opinion will suit the taste of the masses. This process now has 
no relation whatsover to artistic creation. It is a product fabricated with 
the aid of a collection of professional techniques and subordinated to the 

laws of market circulation. 


There also exists another extreme--I write only for myself. Well, first, 
this is an untruth: in that case why publish it? And second, I equally do 
not interest anyone, for each person is most interested in himself. This 
necessarily means that my despair, joy or happiness are nor only mine and 
that I am at least bigger than I really am. I remember that in 1963 a meeting 
of writers was held in Leningrad at which I met and talk a great deal with 
Sartre, and he said at that tine: a great theme is required for a great book 
to appear. A great theme can never be purely personal. It has to be immea- 
surably bigger than oneself. Then Sartre said that after World War II there 
remained no great themes in Europe, there were only magnificent writing tech- 
niques, your great themes, he said, now are in Asia, in Africa, in Latin Amer- 
ica~-on continents where techtonic shifts of the epoch are more acute and 
more marked. 


[Chingiz Aytmatov] I assume that Sartre had in mind the struggle between 

the old and the new and the nakedness and dynamic character of class and social 
contradictions which occur there. In former colonies, the theme of the con- 
frontation of the old and the new has in addition overtones of the rivalry 

of the East and West, of its own with the foreign. In effect, this theme con- 
tains an emotional charge of great power. 


[Faiz Akhmed Faiz] This actually constitutes the basic content of our life 
and of our contemporary literature: the interweaving of trditional and new 
institutions of power, economic structures, moral prescriptions, cultural 
values. At the same time, the new changes and renews itself at an unprece- 
dented rate, and the past, which has to be combined with the ever-growing 
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requirements of contemporaneity--Asia’s and Africa's past itself consists of 


two components: what is our own and what colonialism left us. The contemp- 
orary Asian or African can in no way be called the product of solely his own 
culture. This means that our further development will depend on whether we 
are able to find a harmonious proportion between the rather diverse elements 
of our past and present. I believe that history expects of us writers or, 
speaking in a broader sense, of the creative intelligentsia more thar we are 
presently given: our aim should be the building of a democratic culture faith 
ful to the national character of the peoples of Asia and Africa, dynamically 
and actively interacting with other cultures instead of a passive subordination 
to them. The broad popular masses must without fail be brought into the cult- 
ural process, and only this can save them from the fate of passive users of a 


Standardized mass cultures 


[Chingiz Aytmatov] It seems to me that these pressing problems also require 

a strategic approach of general purpose. Only then will the fullness of de- 
mands on oneself and on time will be designated. It is a truism that world 
events appear and disappear while the highest moral values are absolutes ior 
all times anG on ahistorical plane constitute the absolute achievements of 
human culture. And if we were to discuss the highest moral values for all 
times and for all generations, this would be very important and necessary. 

This is the main point of man, and problems of a moral order are just as infin- 
ite as the universe They live with us trom day to day, from hour to hour, 
from generation to generation. The same moral problems existed long before, 
Say in the times of the Egyptian pharoahs and will also face man after us. 


At the same time, art will have to always develop in opposition to conserva~ 
tism of thinking. Conservatism is to be found in all epochs. For each time it 
simply belongs to it. It may very well happen in a number of cases~-~and this 
applies first and foremost to us Afro-Asians--that conservatism of thinking 
flourishes under the protection of the banner of originality. How to break 
through this cordon which finds justification for itself? Art is under the 
ybligation to help find new freedom for the cevelopment of the human spirit. 


But let us return to our time Of course, one of the most evident factors of 
mankind's contemporary life is the presence of mass culture, which through the 
mass information media influences the state of national cultures. It goes 


without saying, and I repeat this, the whole thing is who, how and for what 


purposes utilizes the mass informatio: edi 

OT ate, it has become (ood for to unreservedly curse the mass information 
media, confusing as the same thine mass culture and the channels through which 
it is conveyed. fhe mixup is aggravated even more by the fact that the mass 
information media are capable of putting out works of genuine art and some- 
times it seems to us that this endless repetition lowers their value. Is this 


so? I agree that freshness of perception suffers from repetition, but, on 
the other hand, is not the difference between cultural centers and the peri 


pnery obliterated in tnis w 
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large in terms of size--but that is all. Relatively recently “small” peoples 
geographically remote from centers of culture could not even think of letting 
the world know of their cultures. But today, in processes of reciprocal influ- 
ences and mutual enrichment, factors of size or geographic location of peoples 
have lost their meaning, and should it be necessary to give an example, it 
would be enough for me to provide one name, that of Gabriel Garcia Marquez. 

In order for reading humanity to recognize this name, centuries are no longer 
needed. And is it not the mass information media which force us each day to 
convince ourselves of the diversity of mankind, acquainting us with cultures, 
way of life and models of behavior different from our own? 


What in the final analysis is mass culture? I believe you will agree that at 
all times something catering to undemanding taste has been found existing 
everywhere side by side with high art. The difference consequently is that 
formerly no means existed for the presentation of this material to the homes 

of millions of people, and no flow lines existed on which such material could 
be mass produced. Today they do exist. Evidently this is the reason: higner 
art proposes high stereotypes for imitation, while mass art foists vulgar 
stereotypes. There is also great art-~it frees man from all stereotypes, 
demanding that he be himself. Exupery once said: to live means to be born 
slowly. It would be too simple to acquire at the outset a ready-made soul. 


[Faiz Akhmad Faiz] Brilliantly stated! 


[Chingiz Aytmatov] I like it too. Does not the problem lie in the fact that 
mass cultura disseminates ready-made souls? And conveyor-produced at that! 
[Faiz Akhmad Faiz] And suggest to an undeveloped, say, young mind, that all 
this is real, genuine, producing thereby a barrier on the way to independent, 
unpre judiced cognition of the world and himself in it? Is that what you wished 
to say? 


(Chingiz Aytmatov] Just about. In other words, perhaps. Today two kinds 
of consciousnesses meet face to face: the individual consciousness of a person 
rought up under the rules of personally realized morality, capable of making 
a choice between what he considers good and what evil. At the other end of 
the spectrum is the consciousness of a person whose behavior is regulated by 
traditional notions, assimilated from the community, and frequently by pre- 
judices as well. The capability of making independent decisions is naturally 
lower in such a person. Understandably, neither the one nor the other con- 
sciousness is encountered in pure form: but again it is extremely important 
in my Opinion for a person swamped by a flow of heterogeneous information 
to be able independently and critically to comprehend it and to systematize 
and correlate events of general significance with his own life. 


The task of mass culture is: the creation of a marginal person, cut off from 
tational roots, living in the illusion of his association with contemporary 


civilization of the highest type and submitting without protest to any manipula~ 


tions carried mut on him. 








[i= 7 ‘ - 7 ~ ~ . = 1. = _ , - = . 
[Faiz Akhmad Faiz] It is not for nothing that mass culture evokes concern 


among thinking people throughout the whole world, that here you and I differ 


somewhat in perception--I am inclined to think that the t igentsia of 
the countries of Asia and Africa has the most reason to fear for its cultura! 


Originality. All the same it will be necessary to begin with the mass informa- 
tion media themseives--I recently read that 80 percent of everything that 
goes through their channels emanates from the world’s industrially developed 
countries. The lion's share of the mass information media is in the hands 
monopolies, which means that monopolies determine what views, norms and 
values will be propagandized. The social system predetermines everything here: 
is it an accident that the industry of culture has arisen in the depths of 
capitalism and operates according io all the laws of capitalist production? 
But this is to the detriment of ali cultures in general, and I would like t 
dwell onour, on the Afro~Asian specific nature of the problem. he actual 
method of operation of mass information media in a certain sense approximates 
Afro-Asian traditional methods of disseminating information. Among the peoples 
of aural culture, information was trad:tionaly provided not by a book but by 
the 


that is important: no difference existed between mass popular culture and 


living word of a singer, storyteller or poet. And here is something else 


culture in general; no division existed of culture into elite or popular. 
\Chingiz Aytmatov] Everybody listened to the same account as now everybody 


Oks at one and the same programs? 


‘Faiz Akhmad Faiz} Yes, but the traditional media, if me can call them that, 
belonged to all of society or the community, while the modern ones and a! 
this complex and expensive equipment necessarily belongs to a monopoly: state, 
ational or transnational. 

In tormer times when people gathered together to listen to a storyteller or a 
wandering singer they knew whom they were listening to, the gathering took 
place in traditional cultural forms which adapted the new by absorb: it, 
and the listeners were not passive receivers of information but participants 

i dialectical process Of communication. Today, Asia and Africa, because 
they have not overcome technical backwardness, use products of the cultural 


industry, which by their very nature are depersonalized and creatively impoverish- 


iChingiz Aytmatov] But wait a amoment, for parall: with it there exists the 
very rich folklore of the peoples of Asia and Africa, which the tradition 
aural culture makes espe cially viable, dynamic, mobile. Is that not so: 


(Faiz Akhmad Faiz] Yes, and I want t speak of this-~che cultural industry is 

perpetually running out of material, it works through it rapidly. For this 
ison, the most striking examples of popular creativity of Asia and Africa 

ire recorded and appropriated, and subsequently the mass information med: 

retur: it to them-~in exoticised and vulearized form. 


Chingiz Aytmatov] i in continue for you: ncepts ft what is nationai, 
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transformed into its opposite and that the writer has also been guilty of 
this. But there still is something apostolic in what we understand as a wri- 
ter'’s duty, and we must with all our strength work to correspond to our call- 
ing. The further we penetrate the cosmos, the more determinedly do we !ook 
for our place and purpose on earth. Man is weak, short of life and vain, but 
in understanding oneself, it is impossible to cozsider anything more grand 
than this subject. Understanding himself, man strains to speak of this, to 
see himself from within and from without. This story is as endless as the 
universe is endless. And we, to whom the Word has been entrusted, do not dare 
to forget that our duty is to be “hostages to eternity while imprisoned in 


time.” 
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"COMMERCIALISM' OF PRIVATE PLOTS ON UKRAINIAN KOLKHOZ DISCUSSED 





Kiev RADYANS'KA UKRAYINA in Ukrainian 12 Oct 83 pp 1-2 


[Article, published under the heading "The Food Program: Social Countenance 
of the Village,” by RADYANS'KA UKRAYINA special correspondent D. Dons'koy, 
Kobelyakskiy Rayon, Poltava Oblast: “Aquiline Contrasts"] 


[Excerpts] Encounters, Recollections, Impressions.... 


Poltava Oblast. I am traveling on a visit back home. Kobelyaki is behind 

me. The road continues southward. An arched sign over the road announces: 
"Village of Orlik. Mayak Komunizmu Kolkhoz." I learn that the kolkhoz central 
farmstead and Combined Brigade No 1 are situated in this village. The village 
of Radyans'ke, located 14 kilometers from here, is also under the Orlik village 
soviet. Combined Brigade No 2 is located in Radyans'ke. Formerly there were 
two Orliks here -- Old and New. But these villages are no longer: when the 
Dneprodzerzhinsk Reservoir began to fill, they were relocated further into the 
steppe, on the shore of the reservoir. Out of old habit the people call them 
Orlik, and call themselves Orlyany. 


I had spent my youth here; I had experienced that far-off past when everything 
was being transformed in the Ukrainian villages. Nervousness struck me as I 
headed home. The last time I had been here was when people were moving to the 
new location. That was 20 years ago. Everything was now strange and un- 
familiar. 
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There are plenty of problems, and one cannot simply avoid them. Obviously it 


is no easy matter to solve these problems, but they must be resolved. People 
are concerned by another serious matter, which cannot be ignored. Combined 
Brigade No 2, in the village of Radyanske, was formerly the Radyans‘ka 
Ukrayina Kolkhoz. in 1974 it was joined to the Orlik Kokhboz, where the central 
tarmstead and the village soviet are still located today. But nobody consulted 


the people, which aroused a certain amount of dissatisfaction on their part. 


[his should not have been done," states board chairman A. F. Kalyvushka. rhe 
consolidated farm is difficult to manage and has failed to produce the antici- 
pated economic results.” 
His view is shared by M. Y. Pasyura, head of the Kobel: ukskivy |} ivon Agricul- 
tural Administration. The consolidated kolkhoz lacks a clear-cut specializa- 
tion, and the livestock raising operation i- essentially running at a loss, 


which diminishes the protitability of the farm as a whole. The great dis- 
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hould listen to and consider these thoughts’ 
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REGIONAL 


SOVETSKAYA ROSSIYA VIEWS LAGGING RECONSTRUCTION OF NONCHERNOZEM 
Moscow SOVETSKAYA ROSSIYA in Russian 1 Nov 83 pil 
[Article: “The Nonchernozem Zone"/ 


f[rext/ Let us bear in mind that the Nonchernozem Zone comprises 29 oblasts 
and autonomous republics, inhabited by more than 60 million persons. Though 
occupying a total of only one-fifth of Russia's territory, it provides one- 
third of all the agricultural produce and could yield even more. Highly eva- 
luating its potential contribution to the country’s food r sources, the CPSU 
Central Committee and the USSR Council of Ministers adopted the decree en- 
titled "On Measures for yurwes Developing Agriculture in the Nonchermozem 

Zone of the RSFSR.” During the period from 1976 through 1982 alone capital in- 
vestments for carrying out the comprehensive program of transformations which 
had been developed at that time amounted to 46 billion rubles--more than during 
the previous seven years by a factor of 1.7. 

Fixed producer goods increased by 50 percent, and energy capacities by OO per- 
cent, amounting to 36 horsepower per working person now. Housing and socio- 
cultural construction was conducted at an outstripping rate; 2.7 times more 
funds were spent on it than during the preceding years. ‘Some 32 million 

square meters of housing alone were introduced. 


As a result, a halt was made in the decline of plant growing. In 1962 the pro- 
duction output of agriculture, as compared to the average yearly level of the 
10th Five-Year Filan, increased by 13 percent, during the first two years of the 


lith Five-Year Fian ali the oblasts and autonomous republics fulfiiled their 
pians for grain procurements, and during the present year, as compared to the 


corresponding period of last year, the requisitions of milk and meat have 
sncreasec. 


Jonsiderable successes have heen achieved. If, however, they are compared with 


the large-scale material and technical resources which the region has at its 
disposal and the producer goods which have been created here, it turns out that 
the yield is less than that which was anticipated. Needless to say, it is nec 
imple matter t vercome the inertia of the lag which has acc mulated over the 
decades; a certain period of quantitative growth is necessary in omer that 
Qualitative changes may eventually ensue. 
At the same time, a.on, ith the objective factors, there are aiso purely sub- 
Sective cause: f the lack of success. From the very beginning, for example, 
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the USSR Ministry of Industrial Construction, the All-Russian Kolkhoz-Construc- 
tion Association, and the USSR Ministry of the Construction Materials Industry. 
Furthermore, D. N. Pryanishnikov has written: “Now we need to pay attention 

to that climatic region and to those soils on which Western Europe has exclu- 
Sively built its intensive farming, namely, on Nonchernozem areas which are 
unacquainted with droughts and which, when fertilized, yield stable harvests 

of the Danish type, i.e., 30 quintals of grain per hectare. ther statements 
have been made of an even more decisive nature to the effect that, in time, the 
center of agriculture will shift to the regions with sufficient moisture and, 
hence, guaranteed harvests: in other words, to the Nonchernozem Zone. 


Recently the Politburo of the CPSU Central Committee discussed the question of 
the operational progress on carrying out the program for transforming the Non- 
chernozem Zone. It was proposed that the RSFSR Council of Ministers, minis- 
tries and departments, party obkoms and oblispolkoms accelerate the rate of de- 
velopment of its agriculture and the sectors connected with it. In preparing 
the plan for the 12th Five-Year Plan, it was deemed feasible to work out addi- 
tional measures aimed at turning the Nonchernozem Zone into a zone of highly 
developed agriculture and animal husbandry. It is time to impart a more busi- 
ness-like quality to these projects; they must be carried out with a greater 
degree of scope, with greater persistence and comprehensiveness, taking into 
consideration the social and demographic uniqueness of each of the oblasts and 
each of the autonomous republics. 
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REGIONAL 


SHORTCOMINGS OF LENINGRAD THEATER PRODUCTIONS DISCUSSED 
Leningrad LENINGRADSKAYA PRAVDA in Russian 28 Nov 83 
[Unsigned article: "The New Theatrical Season] 


[Text] Evenings the lights go out in packed theater auditoriums. The specta- 
tors become still in anticipation of the miracle of art. For this to occur 
and for expectations to be rewarded, the talent and skill of theatrical people 
must be used for the deep perception of life and productions must reflect 

the characteristic signs for the present time and reveal those new developments 
that enrich the spiritual life of Soviet society today. And naturally, each 
theater season his its own character. 


The significant events that will largely determine the character of the new 
season are the 40th anniversary of Leningrad's liberation from the enemy's 
blockade and the 60th anniversary of renaming Petrograd as Leningrad. If 

we turn to the repertoire plans of Leningrad theaters, we would have to admit 
that the heroic, military~patriotic theme and the theme of struggle for peace 
actually occupy a prominent place in them. The Academic Drama Theater imeni 
A.S. Pushkin is working on staging a play by journalist and internationalist 

G. Zubkov "Monolog na gorodskoy ploshchadi" [Monologue in a City Square], 
describing the struggle of the people against imperialism. The Academic Thea~ 
ter imeni Lensovet is staging "Blokaduaya kniga" [The Blockade Book] by D. Gra- 
nin and A. Adamovich. The Theater imeni V.F. Komissarzhevskiy is working on 
the production of "Novosel'ye v starom dome" [Housewarming in an Old House] by 
A. Kravtsov, dealing with the feat of Leningraders during the heroic days of! 
the blockade. The historico-revolutionary theme is receiving systematic devel- 
opment on the stage of the Academic Bolshoy Dramatic Theater imeni M. Gorkiy. 
Trying to comprehend more deeply the worldwide historical significance of the 
"chief event of the 20th century,” which, determined both social-economic and 
spiritual, philosophical and moral changes in the life of the peoples of our 
country, the theater, in the wake of such Soviet classical works 2s “Optimisti- 
cheskaya tragediya" [An Optimistic Tragedy] and "Tikhiy Don" [The Quiet Don] 

is turning with the production of "Perechityvaya zanovo' [Rereading Again] to 
the staging of the well-known "Trilogiya o Maksime" [Trilogy About Maxim]. The 
production of F.E. Dzerzhinskiy's "Repetitsiya" [Rehearsal], based on a play 
by V. Savitskiy, is being readied on the stage of the Young Viewer's Theater. 
The Theater imeni Leninskiy komsomol showed A. Remez's Play "“Put'" [The Road] 
on the young years of Vladimir Il’ich Lenin. 
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KRASNOYARSK KRAYKOM CHiEF ON IDEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


[Editorial Report] Moscow POLITICHESKOYE SAMOOBRAZOVANIYE in Russian No ll, 
1983 (signed to press 21 October 83) publishes on pages 17-25 a 4,000-word 
article entitled "A Comprehensive Solution for Complex Problems" by P. Fedirko, 
first secretary of Krasnoyarsk Kraykom. Feairko discusses economic performance 
and social conditions in Krasnoyarsk Kray and comments on what be considers to 
be some of the more important problems facing party officials and economic man- 
agers. One of the main reasons for lagging economic performance, according t 
Fedirko, is the “underestimation of ideological and educational work in labor 


collectives and defficiencies in the assignment and training of cadres. 


Fedirko considers more effective and extensive ideological and political edu- 
cation as a basic means for overcoming current problems. He states that im- 


plementation of the June 1983 Central Committee plenum presupposes a "lengthy 


: ; — . 2 " : ; " R£itetina vi -4 end a - ‘ } 
period of systematic work aimed at mobilizing the spiritual energy of the 
* : . . . . . ° ; ee ? 
people and improving their labor and social activity. 
raepr vs? ic we oe bas oP eh. YE ee 7 T\ i 5 *T"? 
ER OF EMBEZZLERS SENTENCED TO DEATH 
ditorial Report] lashkent PRAVDA VOSTOKA in Russian 6 Dec 83 on page 4 
itTrTies a word announcement tit led itl crié€ Sul reme ( urt or the U:3 eK SOK. 
ne articie reports on the sentence hnanded down t a grou] r embezziers at a 
asnkxent metai accessories piant. ine Lleadetr r the ‘roup received tne death 
penaity and contiscation orf property; the remainin;s embet! rt the group were 
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entenced to long terms of deprivation of freedom with the confiscation of 
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response otf the Mari ASSKR Minister ot internal 1rTrairs tft an eariiler pubdiisned 
reullieton which accused certain MVD officials i the Mari ASSR of corruption. 
ine minister announces a reprimanac tor the deput minister ot internal itrtair 
it the Mari ASSR; in addition, tw local rricial ive been dismissed tr 
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the \ iitogetner, whlile i third nas et lieved ni gdutié 
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EK SOCLET OR BLIND FULFILLS PR : 
Editorial Report | Tashkent PRAVDA V‘ n ian 14 De 83 ri 
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ive i 4U-word article noting that ective I the ZDeK & lety tor 
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TURKMEN NOVEL PRAISES CHEKIST’'S ROLE IN TRANSFORMING REPUBLI 

Moscow LITERATURNOYE OBOZRENIYE in Russian No 11, Nov &83 (siened to press 

ll Nov & p 6 

neview Dy T. anacreve : \ i grad I Rak it Fsen "s tT) ve | Teni ’ helt 
Dominiona' Shadows I the Yellow Dominion , Bo mK 2, Molodava vardiva, 
Moscow. 198 

‘- . : = . ’ ; 

i@xt Rakhi rsenov s new novel ortrays what may be the most astonishing 
time in the life of th Turkmer eople. As late as the beeinning of the 20t 
century the Turkmens preserved tribdes, clans and even subclans [kolena!. 
Social relations were basically patriarchal-feudal, “sprinkled wit! capital- 
ist aspects. Nor was there political unity--the Turkmens did not have their 
own state. Ihe Transcaspiart was an enticing morsel t manv: the Britist 
actively attempted to penetrate there, and the ermans scrupulously esta! 
lished their ager ies. And the poor caver init ir impoverished shepherds knew 
that Allah was far away but the bey was lose by, that they must bow t the 
clan chief, unconditionally bserve the ancient customs, and unfailingly pa‘ 
the ullah, the k in, the ¢ ir. and the tar~-away white padishah --the 

Sian tsar. 

For this reason, the struggle for the inds ft these people was ne r tre 
most important tasks of the victorious socialist revolution. 

Althoug! the iaregeest Vroups | Rasnr 4‘ e na hee! crusfne Se iy t he ] ré¢ 1a 
and early 1930s Basmachest' gas still ilive. Tie lurkmet mmut st Party 
Central LOmMmmIttee dcecidec t set | t re Free Turkmens “ai t Tree 1To 
the Basmach bands hidine in the sands all those wi had heen deceived and 

] press¢t G int utiaw! . 

Nor were the emigre « nterre lutionar enters idie, enters worx! 
close collab rati¢ n wit naerrvt ing ene ies I Soviet r e. Live rere ' 
was shown in Turkmen afttairs by British intelligs e emissaries Lawre 
and Cayley. Avents we're 4 ti t ly - rT ited bY Ve lig kK} il Le smat ;* t ‘ 
chiet of German intelligence Baron Mader called himself). And all r these 
friends of the Turkmen people supplied abundant weary Ss and ‘ stil 
at-large bands of Khaltashikhs, Balt Batyrs, and Ibragim-Bek: 

and downs of the difficult truegle tor a § et rkmenia 
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RFCIONAT 


CENTRAL ASIAN INTERREPURBLI¢ FFILIATFE OF ATHEISM INSTITI°TE FOIrNnEn 
Alma-Ata PARTIYNAYA ZHIZN’ KA7AKHSTANA in Russian No 11, Nov 82 (signed to 
press 2 Wax 22) D on 
Art t ndidate of Historical Sciences A. Kuchkarov, director of the 
Tashkent Interrepublic Affiliate of the CPS! Central Committee Institute of 
Scientif Atheism of the Academy of Social Sciences: “Methodoloegv Cen.er of 
t he t Propaganda 
ext! The editors have received a number of letters re- 
sting discussion of the Interrepublic Affiliate of the 
PS! entra! mmittee Institute f Scitentifi Atheism of 
Academy of Social Sciences, which has been set up ir 
Tashkent. We turn this discussion over to the director of 
the affiliate, Candidate of Historical Sciences A. Kuchkarov. 
ate as the job of working out topical problems of the theorv and 
ract ft scientific atheism and recommendations to party organizations in 
work on atheistic indoctrination of the population of the republics of Cen- 
tral Asia and Kazakhstan. Tt is also called upon to coordinate research in 
the field f atheism anc publish scientific-atheistic literature. 
t sent stage, theist indoctrination needs a new approach. Tt is 
rtant t reorient atheists from the handline of educational tasks to 
lerit« work, It is essential that propagandists, lecturers, and agi- 
tor be aware tf the specific audience thev are to face, the believers of 
whi religious orientations they are to conduct individual work with, what 
ls thev are ¢t set, and what forms and methods to use. It ts 
essential t ensure cyclicity, continuity, and feedback. Only then can we 
pe for success. It is a matter of spectalization. This was mentioned by 
mrade Yu. V. Andropov at the June 1983 CPSU Central Committee Plenum: “All 
rt f tte the republics, krays, oblasts, cities, and ravons--must 
é pecially trained cadres capahle« f orrganizine ideological work wit! 
t < f the population (workers, kolkhozriks, intelligentsia, 
t ind beine responsible for thie work, They should be authoritative and 
well—« “ate peorle. They must be provided with the necessary conditions, 
or, e* hy +abear ‘ nrovide for t he reoular unperadcine 4 their quali- 
* — ‘ . ec lreads heoun eome rpr » 1 4 cs. r examn e. ine 
structior heer rganized for party, soviet, and Komsomol workers involved 
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RFCIONAL 


ACADFMICS URGF ASSISTANCE FOR PRIVATE BIBLIOGRAPHIC COLLECTION 


Alma-Ata PARTIYNAYA ZHIZN* KAZAKHSTANA in Russian No 11, Nov 83 (signed to 
press 3 Nov 83) pp 94-95 


fArticle »y writer and deputy to the Kazakh SSR Supreme Soviet D. F. Snegin, 
Kazakh SSR Academy of Sciences Academician and Honored Scientist RF. A. Bvkov, 
Kazakhstan Central State Museum Director R. I. Kosmambetova, Kazakh SS® State 
Library imeni A. S. Pushkin party organization secretary V. T. Saprykina, 
Kazakh SSR State Archives Director “. 7h. Khasanavev, and Republic Root 
Museum Director *%. K. Gil’manov: “Closed Circle” ] 


[Text) About a year and a half ago, a reference bhiobibliographical office 
was set up in the Kazakh SSR Voluntary Society of Rook Lovers. Its functions 
include taking inquiries and issuing information on materials of A. S. 
Danilov‘s personal holdings, which have been opened for public use at his 
request. 


Few libraries, even large ones, have such a store of biographical-biblio- 
graphical references as was collected in 40 years of devoted labor by 
Aleksandr Sergevevich Danilov. His card file includes ahout 149,000 names. 
Riographical references concerning well-known or little-known people who have 
one way or another left their mark in world historv--sciertists and writers, 
political figures and military commanders, performers and artists--are accom- 
panied by bibliographic sources--that is, literature where more information 
is to be found. 


A. S. Danilov has created additional holdings that are interesting and essen- 
tial in the work of libraries, which include original reference material: a 
catalogue of hooks in Russian published in the USSR from 1917 through 1957 in 
all branches of knowledge and a catalogue of books by titles. He has also 
collected a philatelistic cuvllection of portraits of well-known world figures 
and a collection of stamped envelopes of the USSR Ministry of Communications 
issued from 1953 through 1°93, 


Having established the office, the society turned over its supervision to 

A. S. Danilov himself, a member of the society's board council, both because 
there is no one to work with the holdings and because there are no facilities 
for the card file: it is still in the collector's home, where conditions for 
work and safekeeping are unsuftable. To ensure that this enormous labor, 
which can be valuable to numerous people, does not languish as dead capital, 


a person or oregantzation must be found to deal with its destinv. Ts it im- 











possible ¢ find and set aside for this card file a special facilitw in Alma- 
Ata? Otherwise it will be necessary to “invite oneself” into Aleksandr 
Sereevevich’s cramped little home and work with the catalogue and cards tc 
the “accompaniment” of children’s voices, for the host's inquisitive egrand- 


children are always underfoot.... 


The Book Lover's Society keeps getting letters. The Tashkent library needs 
information about the works of Al-®horezmi, for tne staff is preparing a 
bibliographic index for the 1299%th jtubilee of the great medieval scientist. 
The collection is the object of interest of scientists in Moscow, Leningrad, 
Novosibirsk, Kiev, Alma-Ata, and many other cultural centers. Writers need 
additional information about their heroes--participants in the Civil War or 
the first vears of the five-vear plans--and dictionary compilers need various 
information to supplement the materials thev have collected. 

A. S. Danilov is forced to answer inquiries and add to his collection under 
difficult circumstances. But as lone as the effort was his personal hobby he 
could count on his own resources, on himself alone. “Now, however, when this 
man’s unique work has become the proverty of the community, it need<« help. 
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